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HAZELBURN, 

A STORY OF SCOTTISH RURAL LIFE. 
TuERE are places in Scotland for which our language 
seems scarcely to afford a name. They cannot, with 
propriety, be called towns, villages, or farm-steadings. 
Perhaps hamlet might apply, though even for this 
they appear to be too inconsiderable. They usually 
consist of about a dozen cottages, rudely built of stone, 
and thatched with straw. The light received by each 
humble domicile is from a couple of small windows, and 
beside the door you will often perceive a stone deas or 
seat, on which the father of the family in fine summer 
evenings may be seen seated, quietly resting from his 
day’s labour in the field, and enjoying the declining rays 
of the setting sun, which glint pleasantly through the 
trees and across the hedgerows. Such rustic little 
hamlets frequently lie on a beaten track through the 
country, but exhibit few of the peculiarities of road- 
side villages. They are inhabited only by a few 
families engaged in rural occupations, including pos- 
sibly a tailor, weaver, and shoemaker, and their only 
trait of commerce is most likely exhibited in the shape 
of a small grocery establishment, from which tobacco 
and bread—both equally importations from the nearest 
burgh town—are dispensed on a limited scale to the 
inhabitants. 

It is in such small communities that the genuine 
Scottish character is most frequently to be met with. 
There flourish the unsophisticated peasant, sturdy in 
his principles of civil and religious liberty, and zealous 
for the education of his children —the industrious 
tradesman, half agricultural in his ideas and means 
of subsistence—and the patient widow, who, though 
downcast with her deprivations, yet sets her heart 
and hands to toil for herself and offspring, and would 
almost die of sheer want before she would appeal to 
the parochial administration for relief. It is in one of 
these rural hamlets, Hazelburn by name, that the 
scene of our story is laid. 

In this comparatively secluded spot, a number of 
years ago, lived Robin Ferguson, a strong-built mus- 
cular man, with arms nerved to the most laborious 
employment, and with a countenance deeply tanned 
by constant exposure in the fields, yet possessing an 
appearance of sagacity and reflection, which, with his 
well-known excellent character, rendered him re- 
spected and looked up to by neighbours on a level 
with him in worldly circumstances. James Lindsay, 
another of the inhabitants of the hamlet, was an in- 
dividual very different in several respects. Broken 
down in constitution, and weak in body, he was 
looked upon with an eye of sympathising pity by all 
around him. His habitation was one of the poorest 
in the place, yet, though lowly in its character, it was 
the seat of much happiness and contentment. James 
was kind and affectionate to his wife to a degree al- 
most bordering on weakness, and this kindness she 
returned with a delicacy and devotedness of attach- 
ment seldom to be met with in higher circles. James, 
when very young, had committed the egregious folly 
of enlisting as a soldier, and while the regiment to 
which he belonged was quartered in a village in the 
west of Scotland, he had formed an intimacy with a 
young woman, a farmer’s daughter, who, it seems, 
returned his affection with so much enthusiasm, that 
she at last consented to his wishes, and they made a 
runaway marriage. This affair was managed in all 

respects as honourably as the circumstances admitted 
of; but the parents and relations of the new-made 
wife were so incensed at her taking such a step with- 
out their approbation, and thus throwing herself away, 
as they termed it, that they fairly disowned her. 


that Agnes Russell, now Lindsay, was forced to share 
all the privations and uncertainty of a soldier's life, 
and to content herself with such provisions and pro- 
tection as her husband could afford her while his 
regiment remained in Britain. But to make matters 
worse, in less than six months it was ordered to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and, by some particular arrange- 
ment of the troops, Agnes was prevented from ac- 
companying her husband. Already disowned by her 
parents, and forbidden ever again to enter their door, 
her prospects now, in the midst of strangers, were far 
from being bright. After seeing him embark, with a 
letter of introduction which he had given her, and an 
almost empty pocket, she set out from one of the sea- 
ports of England on her pilgrimage to Hazelburn, in 
the hope that she might find an asylum among his re- 
lations—the only friends to whom she could lvok for 
protection. By dint of travelling nearly night and day, 
and sparing no exertion, she arrived at her hoped-for 
place of refuge, and was received with a hearty wel- 
come, and treated with the greatest kindness. Here, 
however, she would have been a sad drawback upon 
the poor people who received her with open arms. 
But, fortunately for them, though she was a farmer's 
daughter, she had not been bred a fine lady. Undera 
sentiment of pride rather than of humility, she hired 
herself as a servant as soon as she could find a place; 
and so notonly provided for her own wants, which were 
of course much abridged, but proved a benefactor in- 
stead of a burden to her adopted friends. She had no 
children, and in this way eight years passed over, at the 
end of which, intelligence arrived that the regiment in 
which her husband served was on its way home. We 
cannot stop here to speak of the tumultuous and joy- 
ful feelings to which this information gave rise in the 
bosom of Agnes. 

At last the newspapers announced the arrival of 
the vessel in which he was, at the same port from 
which he had sailed ; and the devoted wife set out to 
meet him. But on reaching the place, how was she 
shocked to find him in an hospital !—and, instead of 
the young, vigorous, and healthy appearance which 
he wore when he left her, to see him pale and ema- 
ciated, panting for want of breath, and apparently 
tottering downward to the grave. He had caught a 
bad cold from imprudently sleeping upon deck to avoid 
the heat and suffocation of the hold while the vessel 
was under the line. This might have been easily re- 
moved had it been treated in time; but, from being 
neglected, it had sat down on his lungs, as he him- 
self said, and now there was but little hope of his 
recovery. His wife, however, watched him night 
and day with unwearied attention and unremitting 
tenderness ; and whether it were from her punctual 
attendance to his bodily comfort, or from the cheering 
influence which her presence aud kindness exercised 
upon his spirit, it were difficult to say, but he began 
slowly to recover, though it was evident he would 
never again be fit for active service. In this state of 
affairs his discharge was easily procured; and as soon 
as his health would permit, Agnes conveyed him 
back to Hazelburn by easy stages, aud in such a way 
as to give him the least possible fatigue. Here she 
tended him with all that care and tenderness with 
which a mother watches over her child, while she at 
the same time toiled like a slave for his support and 
her own, till he was so far recovered as to be able to 
engage in such work as the place afforded. Well 
might he love and esteem the woman who had done 
so much for him ! 

About three years after her husband had been dis- 
charged, Agnes Lindsay gave birth to a daughter, 


the six following years they lived happy and comfort- 
able, while their united earnings were more than suf- 
ficient for all their wants. But though James Lind- 
say, under the care of his wife, had ina great measure 
recovered from the effects of that almost fatal cold, he 
was never again a healthy man. The disease had 
been too deeply rooted ever to be thoroughly eradi- 
cated. It still continued to linger in his constitution ; 
and when the meridian of life was past, symptoms of 
increasing indisposition began to break out anew, and 
to alarm the fears of his anxious wife. All her atten- 
tions were now redoubled, and every thing was tried 
which it was supposed might have a tendency to 
strengthen or to recover him, butin vain. He lingered 
on for two years more in a state of hopeless consump- 
tion, sometimes at work and sometimes confined to 
bed, but getting gradually weaker and weaker. Yet 
the dying man was patient and resigned—no one 
heard him utter a repining word. 

His complaint was thus making rapid progress to 
its consummation, and the chill hand of poverty would 
have helped it on, but for the sympathy of the neigh- 
bours, which was now fully awakened. Among these, 
the good offices of Robin Ferguson were neither the 
last nor the least. He was not one of those obtrusive 
characters sometimes found about sick-beds, who are 
ever more ready to communicate advice than to admi- 
nister relief from their worldly riches. He had sent 
his wife oftener than once with a bottle of wine, which 
he had himself gone to purchase, and to this it is pro- 
bable the dying man owed the last weeks of his exist- 
ence. 

Towards the close of his illness, his wife’s constitution 
was £0 1nuch impaired by over-exertion, night watch- 
ing, and constant anxiety of mind, that at times it 
appeared almost doubtful which of them would reach 
the end of their journey first. A small sum of money 
which they had saved during their years of prosperity, 
was now spent to the last farthing; and toadd to their 
embarrassment and distress, several small debts had 
been contracted which they had no prospect of being 
able to pay. The cold hand of charity—cold when 
warmest—was all they had to lean to. Things were 
in this state when the wreck of the unfortunate sol- 
dier perished, leaving his much-loved Agnes a widow, 
and his little daughter fatherless. The indescribable 
anguish of the now desolate widow we pass over—hers 
was a bittercup. The case was, moreover, peculiarly 
distressing, not only to the party more immediately 
concerned, but to the neighbours. The widow did 
not possess a farthing in the world—her relations had 
declared that they had cut her off from all share in 
their affections—the corpse of her deceased husband 
lay uftburied, and she was without the means of lay- 
ing it decently in the ground. The compassionate 
wives of the neighbouring cottagers, in this dilemma, 
could only suggest the propriety of her applying to 
the parochial authorities ; but this idea was to her too 
degrading to be contemplated. She could not brook, 
as she said, the notion that her daughter might have ic 
‘cast up to her in after-life that her father had been 
buried by the parish! But then, oh, what shall I 
do? Surely He that is the friend of the distressed, 
and sees even the fall of a sparrow, will raise up some 
one to help me in this sore trial.” 

Fortunately, honest Robin Ferguson had not suffered 
an exhaustion of practical benevolence in the case of the 
distressed family : he did that which few would volun- 
tarily engage to execute: he was at the trouble and 
expénse of interring the mortal remains of his deceased 
neighbour, and therefure relieving agonies of mind 
which can be more easily imagined than described. On 


The consequence of this imprudent marriage was, 


and at last fortune seemed to smile upon them. For 


arriving at his own house, after the funeral, he found 
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nearly a dozen of the most influential inhabitants of 
the place, male and female, assembled to take the wi- 
dow’s present state and future prospects into consi- 
deration. As Robin seated himself in his substantial 
arm-chair, and leaned his head on his hand for reflec- 
tion, the following conversation was going on in the 
tolerably well-filled apartment. 

“ What d’ye think’s to be done about it noo ?” said 

ie Livingstone, the wife of the tailor, to a gossip 
who sat beside her. “ It’s my opinion,” said she who 
was thus addressed, “‘ that Nanny should apply to the 
folk at the big house ower bye. If them that hae 
something, and that a gay gude something too, dinna 
help poor bodies when they’re ill aff, what can be ex- 
pecket frae them that hae little mair than meat for 
their ain and their bairns’s mouths.” 

“That's very true ye’re sayin’, Peggy,” observed 
Jenny Dickson, a middle-aged unmarried female, who 
lived by “‘ out-wark,” as field labour is called in the 
rural districts of Scotland; “that’s very true ye’re say- 
in’. Somebody should just gang ower bye the morn’s 
mornin’, and tell Mrs Gledstane a’ about Nanny’s 
case. She’s no sic an ill body as some folk haud her 
out to be. Ye ken how she sent a chicken to puir | 
Jamie a fortnight afore he dee’d. Forbye, she’s an 
unco religious body, and never flytes less than aught- | 
and-forty hours if ane o’ the servants stays at hame | 
frae the kirk.” 

“ Aha, lass,” rejoined Eppie, “ I see ye dinna ken | 
the history o’ the chicken. There’s naebody kens | 
about it but mysel’, and I had it frae the servin’-man, 
Tammas, when he cam to the gudeman the other day 
to get a steek put in his new-turned coat—ye ken the 
Gledstanes aye gar their livery last twa years at least, 
by turnin’ them outside in, whilk is a puir thing i’ 
the main—however, as I was sayin’ about the chicken, 
it was neither mair nor less than a bit howe-towdy 
that was deein’ on its ain feet.” Here Sandy Pater- 
son, a weaver of homespun goods for the neighbour- 
hood, took up his testimony in the debate—“ I daresay 
ye’re no far wrang, Eppie; I hae wrought for the 
Gledstanes afore noo, and I fand baith the mistress and 
daughters aye jimp i’ the waft, but keen eneugh in 
seekin’ the lang measure. I doubt they’ll do little 
for Nanny, although they may gie a capital preachin’ 
on the needcessity o’ practeesin’ economy, and the 
beauty o” puir folk aye lippenin’ to themselves. It 
sets them weel that never kenn’d what it was to want 
either a meltith o’ meat, or siller to pit in their pouch, 
to set up their snash about economy and independ- 
ence.” 

“ It’s my puir opinion,” observed Janet Cuibertson, 
the wife of the village shoemaker, ‘‘ that Nanny’s 
friends should be written to on the subject. Bluid is 
aye thicker than water, and it will be a shame and 
disgrace if the relations o’ the widow and fatherless 
bairn dinna noo come forward to help them. How- 
ever, i’ the meantime it wadna be amiss to send to the 
minister, and Mr Monypenny the elder, to see if 
they’ll no gie a trifle to keep soul and body thegither. 
—What say ye till’t, Andrew ?” 

* Me!” answered the party thus called upon for his 
opinion, a sort of humorist in his way—* me gie an 
opinion! ye ken that’s impossible. We were teli’d 
by the papers, only last week, that naebody was fit to 
gie an opinion but them that were respectable; that 
was, them that ha’e siller; and of course, as l’ve nae 
siller, I canna be expecket to hae ony sense !”’ 

During the whole of this profitless, yet on the 
whole well-meant colloquy, Robin had sat without 
speaking, his elbow resting on the arm of his chair, 
and,his head leaning upon the palm of his hand. Per- 
haps he was arranging in his own mind those thoughts 
to which he intended shortly to give utterance; and 
it might be that to this tact at arranging his ideas, so 
as to enable him to express them forcibly and fluently, 
he owed in a certain degree that superiority which he 
had acquired over the minds of others. Here, how- 
ever, he could not keep his taciturnity much longer. 
The tailor’s wife, taking upon herself the task of sum- 
ming up the evidence, and founding a motion upon 
the wisdom of the deliberative assembly, addressed 
him as follows :—‘ Robin, as ye can speak better 
than ony 0’ us, ye’ll just step ower to the minister the 
morn afore ye gang to your wark, an tell him a’ about 
it; am ye can ca’ on Mr Monypenny as ye come hame ; 
surely they’ll never allow a decent industrious, woman 
like Agnes Lindsay and her lassie to be starved aff 
the face o’ the earth for want of assistance.” 

“ Hang me in a hempen tether, and that’s a licht 
word on sic an occasion as this,” said Robin, raising 
himself up in his chair as he spoke; “hang me if 
ever [ wear my shoe soles gaun sic errands. Na, 
na, let them that are better acquainted wi’ the grit 
folk than me gang an’ solicit their charity, and maybe 
tak their taunts. But, hark ye, I'll tell ye what: I’ve 
lang been thinkin’ o’ gettin’ a pair o’ blue claith breeks 
for Sabbath-day’s wear. I'll e’en content mysel’ wi’ 
corduroy, an’ there will be at least ten shillings o’ 
difference between the prices: that I gie freely. Meg, 
I’ve heard you for the last three months crackin’ about 
a black veil; an’, if I’m no mista’en, I heard ye say 
the tither day that ye had gotten siller to get it wi’; 
J ken nae use veils are for, except to conceal folk’s 
faces after their owners hae grown ashamed o’ them. 
But to the point: it wad cost ye a guinea; lay by six- 
teen shillings for some other purpose, and put aside 
five. Janet, you’re intendin’ to get a shawl for the 
preachings, I believe: ye may gang without a shawl 


as weel as my wife, an’ mony a better woman than ye 


baith ; and in that case ye may easily spare half- 
a-crown. Patie may gie the makin’ o’ a pair o’ 
trousers, an’ David the profit on a pair o’ shoon.” 
He addressed several others in nearly the same 
strain, then added, “‘ There is thirty shillings. This 
will nearly pay all the debts. And for the support of 
the widow and her daughter, it will be an odd thing 
if two individuals should die of starvation in the 
midst of so many Christians. We a’ pretend to be 
seekin’ the way to the kingdom of heaven; but I’m 
far mista’en if mere speakin’ ever brought ony body 
there, unless they were blind or cripple; for then, to 
be sure, they could do naething mair. We are a’ 
hale and stout, and though our incomes may be but 
sma’, this is an opportunity for showing our willing- 
ness to obey the commands of Him who hath said, 
*I will have mercy, and not sacrifice ;’ and also by 
the mouth of his apostle, ‘If a brother or a sister be 
naked, and destitute of daily food, and one of you say 
unto them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and be ye 
filled, notwithstanding ye give them not those things 
which are needful for the body, what doth it profit ?’”’ 
Here the speaker paused for a few seconds; the com- 
pany looked upon each other as if no one was willing 
to speak first; and as none made answer, he resumed, 
while his keen grey eye, which seemed to dilate with 
strong feeling, waxed piercing in its expression, and 
his brow half gathered to a frown as he spoke—“ If, 
after all your patters about ministers and sermons, 


ye are one and all so far gone and lost in the | rica. 


worship of Mammon, or so deeply embued with the 
spirit of selfishness, that ye can part with no useless 
ornament, and forego the thought of no idle finery, for 
the sake of a fellow-creature—if your road to heaven 
lies over veils, and shawls, and trinkets, and trash, 
while others at your very doors may be in want of 
food and raiment—then listen to what I say. Leave 
Agnes Lindsay and her orphan daughter to the care 
of Him who careth for the widow and the fatherless ; 
and while, by the blessing of his providence, these 
feet can carry me to my work, and this hand can turn 
an extra shovelful of earth in a day, they shall not 
want a morsel.” As he uttered these words, he 
thrust forward his left foot, raised his brawny right 
arm, and shook his iron-coloured fist in their faces. 
His words, the tone in which they were uttered, his 
attitude and imposing look, might have well awed 
into subjection hearts more stubborn than those of 
his hearers. But for this last appeal there was no 
need, for the good people of Hazelburn were perfectly 
willing to give all that had been required of them ; 
and it was the unwonted energy of the speaker, rather 
than any thing in his proposal, which had struck them 
dumb. 

In the course of the following week, Agnes Lindsay 
received written discharges for the payment of the 
coffin, and most of her other debts, from those to whom 
they were owing, and she and her daughter had still 
a morsel for subsistence. For atime the widow ap- 
peared almost inconsolable ; but by degrees the claims 
which her orphan child had upon her for support be- 
gan to arouse her from the stupor of her sorrow, and, 
contrary to expectation, her health began slowly to 
return. For a twelvemonth she continued rather 
weakly, and during this period, how she was supported, 
was a mysterytomany. ‘“ God,” she said, “ had been 
kind, and had stirred up friends to her, whom he 
would certainly reward for what they had done in his 
own way and time ;” then she would add a prayer, 
“that such measure as they had meted to his, he in 
his mercy would mete to them again in their day and 


who these friends were, she did not seem at liberty to 
say, and thus doubt rested on the matter; only it was 
remarked, that during that twelvemonth Robert Fer- 
guson was, if possibie, more laborious than was his 
wont, while his family were less neatly clothed and 
their table more scantily furnished than they were 
before. 

Agnes was now able to engage in such labour as 
the place afforded, and her little Eliza, or Lizzy, was 
growing up a thing of fairy loveliness. Like other 
children, she ran about during the day, but the house 
of honest Robin was her constant haunt in the even- 
ings, and people even whispered that he was fonder 
of her than of his own children. This, no doubt, was 
false. But he knew that she, poor thing, wanted a 
father, and he wished, as much as possible, to prevent 
her from feeling the want. “ Lizzy,” he would say, 
drawing her towards him, clapping her little shoulder, 
and stroking her shining hair with his hand, “ Lizzy, 
you may yet have plenty of fine clothes to put on, and 
plenty of money to spend; but you must never forget 
that you were once poor. You must remember, too, 
that, though you and a few others may be rich, there 
are still many poor people in the world to instruct and 
assist.” To these observations this unostentatious 
moralist was probably prompted by the knowledge 
which he had of her mother’s relations being farmers, 
and a latent hope that they might yet recognise the 
relationship, and provide for her coming into the 
world with better prospects than those which she in- 
herited as a peasant’s daughter. 

The sagacious foresight of Robin proved correct. 
The father and brothers of Agnes Lindsay, who, as 
she stated, were farmers, and in good circumstances 
at the time of her elopement, had risen to still greater 
opulence. They had enjoyed the benefit of those 
high prices for grain which were the consequence of 
the war; and from being farmers, they had become 


lairds or proprietors. But what was a thing of more 
consequence, their hearts had really mended with 
their fortunes, and they now began to think of acknow. 
ledging their disowned relation. She was traced ou 
and kindly invited to join them along with her daugh. 
ter at the west-country residence. She had, however, 
so many recollections to connect her with Hazelburn, 
that it were difficult to say if she would have accepted 
of this invitation, had it not been for the better pro. 
spects which it promised for Lizzy, and more than 
all, the earnest solicitations of Robin Ferguson, who 
in this reconciliation foresaw a comfortable asylum for 
her declining years. Brevity forbids that we should 
dwell on the parting scene. It was deeply affecting 
to all concerned, but to none more so than Lizzy, who 
appeared to feel bitterly the pang of separation from 
her early home and her old friends. After many tears 
and repeated shaking of hands, “and casting many 
a lingering look behind,” Agnes and her daughter 
left Hazelburn. 

We must now leave these two individuals, who 
have occupied so considerable a portion of our story, 
to follow the history of Robin Ferguson. By this 
time the wants of an increasing family, the oldest of 
whom could scarcely as yet do any thing for their own 
support, had begun to press heavily upon him. And 
this, with the depressed state of wages, and the little 
prospect which existed of things growing better in 
this country, had made him turn his thoughts to Ame- 
To this he was farther induced by a small sum 
of money left him by an uncle lately dead, which he 
deemed might be laid out more profitably there than 
here. ‘ There,” he argued, “it would purchase an 
inheritance to his children—here it must go to sup- 
ply them with the necessaries of life.” Urged by 
these considerations, he resolved to make the experi- 
ment of crossing the Atlantic; and as soon as the 
necessary preparations could be made, he with his 
wife and family sailed for the Western World. The 
voyage we pass over. Storms, and calms, and fresh 
breezes, have been too often described to admit of any 
thing new being said of them; it was as most voyages 
are, a mixture of these; and after being the usual 
time at sea, they arrived safely in Canada. At that 
period a sort of mist and indistinctness hung over 
every thing connected with emigration. There were 
no accessible publications, as at the present day, from 
which the emigrant might collect all that it was ne- 
cessary for him to know concerning the country, and 
the course he should take. As a natural consequence 
of this state of things, Robin Ferguson fell into the 
same error by which it would seem thousands of emi- 
grants have been nearly ruined, or at least made un- 
comfortable for a great part of their lives, namely, 
bargaining for too much land, to be paid for by in- 
stalments, one of which was to become due every three 
years, while a certain rate of interest was to be de- 
manded for what remained, till the whole was cleared 
off. 

Arrangements such as these, have, as we say, 
ruined many a hopeless settler in the “ far west,” 
and they also promised to destroy the hopes of the 
heroic Scottish peasant. Honest, hard-toiling Robin, 
with all his industry and ingenuity, and ail the as- 
sistance of his family to boot, could not manage to 
liquidate the instalments as they became due. They 
consequently remained unpaid at a heavy rate of 
interest, which, like the lean kine, devoured the 
fat of all the labour that was exerted. To add 
to the misfortunes of the family, sickness over- 


| took them; and this visitation tended considerably 
hour of need.” But she asked nothing of any one; | 


to diminish the general resources. Year after year 
passed away, and the hopes of the family nearly merged 
in despair. The bodily frame of the once muscular 
settler was now greatly impaired in strength and 
bulk. His height had diminished several inches, and 
his hair become nearly silver white. At last it was 
resolved, if a modification of terms could not be ob- 
tained, to abandon the farm entirely; giving up as 
the penalty of non-payment, ail that had been done 
in the way of improvement—a cruel but a necessar 
consequence of the terms of the original bargain. 

With a bent-down frame, and a heavy heart, the 
worthy man set out on his journey of many miles 
through the woods to visit the agent of the company 
which claimed the possession of his property. The 
way was long and toilsome; but the agent’s place of 
residence was finally reached, and Robin was ushered 
into the office of the individual who was to determine 
whether he was to go forth as a servant of others in his 
declining years, or retain his possession on more easy 
terms. He soon saw the gentleman who was to be 
the arbiter of his fate. He was a Mr Ainsworth, who 
had recently arrived in the country to supersede an 
agent who had been withdrawn a short time before. 
The new functionary was a young man of respectable 
appearance and pleasing countenance; and as he 
kindly told his aged visitor to be seated, and tell him 
his case, something like a gleam of hope shot across 
old Robin’s heart. The case was soon explained. 
Robin spoke with energy of all he had done for the 
ground, the clearings he had made in the dense forest, 
and of the cottage he had reared. “ But,” added he, 
* it is utterly impossible to make the two ends meet. 
We cannot procure money to pay the instalments, 
while the accumulating interest will soon entirely eat 
up the property. Remit the interest, and I will en- 
deavour, by a partial sale of the cleared land, to redeem 
the burdens I so unfortunately took upon me.” 


* Your case,” answered Mr Ainsworth, “ is cer- 
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tainly distressing, but I am sorry to say I can do no- 
thing to mitigate it; it is the case of many hundreds ; 
my orders are imperative to enforce the terms of 
settlement. I can assure you I feel deeply for you. 
But I have no alternative. I am afraid you must pre- 
pare to vacate your lot.’* 

The land agent was proceeding to enforce the ar- 
gument for the old settler quitting his farm, when 
the door of the office was opened by a young lady, the 
wife of Mr Ainsworth. ‘“ My dear,” said she, in- 
quiringly, ** will you be long in being done with bu- 
siness? I am now ready to go, and James is bringing 
round the sleigh.” ‘‘ Oh yes, my dear,” replied the 
husband, “I shall have done in an instant.—Mr Fer- 

son, I am sorry—you see it is out of my power to 
do any thing—I therefore must wish you good morning 
_there is nothing for it but that Lot 73, Concession 
B—Hazelburn as you call it—must be sold.” 

“ Charles, Charles, what is all this I hear ?” said 
the lady hurriedly to her husband. “ Ferguson— 
Hazelburn—did you say ?—why, who is this old man 
you are speaking to ?—-Oh gracious! my heart is like 
to burst !—it is my own good Robin Ferguson !” With 
these words, and in the fondness of affection, did Mrs 
Ainsworth—once the lovely little fairy being, Lizzy 
Lindsay—rush towards the bewildered, almost heart- 
broken Robin, and, seizing his hand, asked him if he 
had “ forgot the poor orphan lassie that he had been 
so kind to at Hazelburn, in dear old Scotland.” 

“ Aih, my bonny leddy, is it possible that ye can 
be her that was ance my ain wee Lizzy? It surely 
canna be! Weel,” looking at her more closely, * I 
daresay ye are her after a’. Aih sirs, aih sirs, siccan 
changes! Wha wad hae thocht to find you in this 
faraway country? But God be praised for a’ his 
mercies! And how’s your puir mother? Is she aye 
to the fore yet ?” 

“Oh, my dear good Robin,” replied the delighted 
Mrs Ainsworth, “ you must not sit here any longer. 
You must come into the house, and we shall hear all 
the news of one another’s families. Come—come— 
Charles, my love; this is the worthy man I have often 
told you of who saved my poor mother from starva- 
tion and misery in the time of her heavy trials at 
Hazelburn—he that attended to me in infancy as if I 
had been one of his own children. I owe him—we 
both owe him—a heavy debt of gratitude, and let us 
now pay it as we are best able.” 

Charles Ainsworth was a good young man, and de- 
votedly attached to his wife. He therefore very rea- 
dily agreed to Mr Ferguson’s terms. Explanations 
were then given on both sides. Lizzy, it appeared, 
had lost her mother, and, afterwards, while paying a 
visit at Glasgow, had met Mr Ainsworth, who married 
her, and took her with him to Canada, where he had 
been appointed to an official situation of considerable 
responsibility. Old Robin suppressed a sigh on learn- 
ing the fate of the widow, but brightened up on hear- 
ing of the good fortune and happiness of his darling 
Lizzy. That night and part of the next day were 
spent in the reciprocation of the most cordial feelings 
between these two old friends, and next day, laden with 
affectionate regards to all his family, and many little 
presents besides, he took his way to his distant farm. 


OPERATION OF THE LAWS OF NATURE. 
Tue following observations of Mr Combe, in his work 
on the Constitution of Man, relative to the connexion 
subsisting between the moral and natural laws, and 
their joint operation in the common concerns of life, 
are exceedingly worthy of being made the subject of 
reflection :— 

“Tt has been objected that such punishments as the 
breaking of an arm by a fall, are often so dispropor- 
tionately severe, that, in appointing them, the Crea- 
tor must have had in view some other and more im- 
portant object than that of making them serve as 
mere motives to the observance of the physical laws ; 
and that that object must be to influence the mind of 
the sufferer, and draw his attention to concerns of 
higher import. 

In answer I remark, that the human body is liable 
to destruction by severe injuries; and that the de- 
gree of suffering, in general, bears a just proportion 
to the danger connected with the transgression. 
Thus, a slight surfeit is attended only with headache 
or general uneasiness, because it does not endanger 
life; a fall on any muscular part of the body is 
followed either with no pain, or with only a slight 
indisposition, for the reason that it is not seriously in- 
jurious to life; but when a leg or arm is broken, the 

ain is intensely severe, because the bones of these 
imbs stand high in the scale of utility to man. The 
human body is so framed that it may fall nine times 
and suffer little damage, but the tenth time a limb 
may be broken, which will entail a painful chastise- 
ment. By this arrangement the mind is kept alive 
to danger to such an extent as to insure general 
safety, while at the same time it is not overwhelmed 
with terror by punishments too severe and too fre- 
quently repeated. In particular states of the body, a 
slight wound may be followed by inflammation and 
death; but these are the results not simply of the 
wound, but of a previous derangement of health, oc- 
casioned by departures from the organic laws. 

On the whole, therefore, no adequate reason ap- 
pears for regarding the consequences of physical ac- 


cidents in any other light than as direct punishments 
for infringement of the natural laws, and indirectly 
as a means of accomplishing moral and religious im- 
provement. 

Whatever we undertake in opposition to the moral 
law, being an enterprise against the course of nature, 
cannot succeed; and its fruits must therefore be dis- 
appointment and vexation. Inattention to the moral 
and intellectual law incapacitates us for obedience to 
the organic and physical laws ; and sickness, pain, and 
poverty overtake us. The whole scheme of creation, 
then, appears constituted for the purpose of enforcing 
obedience to the moral law: virtue, religion, and hap- 
piness, seem to be founded in the inherent constitution 
of the human faculties, and the adaptation of the ex- 
ternal world to them; and not to depend on the will, 
the fancies, or the desires of man. 

Having unfolded several of the natural laws, and 
their effects, and having also attempted to show that 
each is inflexible and independent in itself, and re- 
quires absolute obedience (so that a man who neglects 
the physical law will suffer the physical punish- 
ment, although he may be very attentive to the moral 
law; that one who infringes the organic law will suf- 
fer organic punishment, although he may obey the 
physical law ; and that a person who violates the mo- 
ral law will suffer the moral punishment, although he 
should observe the other two), I proceed to show the 
mutual relationship among these laws, and to adduce 
some instances of their joint operation. 

The defective administration of justiceis a fertile 
source of human suffering in all countries; yet it is 
surprising how rude are the arrangements which are 
still in use, even in a free and enlightened country, 
for accomplishing this important end. 

A Scotch Jury in a civil cause, even in Edinburgh, 
frequently presents the following particulars for ob- 
servation. It consists of twelve men, eight or ten of 
whom are collected from the country, within a dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty miles of the capital. These 
individuals hold the plough, wield the hammer or the 
hatchet, or carry on some other useful and respectable 
but laborious occupation, for six days in the week. 
Their muscular systems are in constant exercise, and 
their brains are rarely called on for any great exertion. 
They are not accustomed to read, beyond the Bible 
and a weekly newspaper; they are still less in the 
habit of thinking; and in general they live much in 
the open air. 

In this condition they are placed in a jury-box at 
ten in the morning, after having travelled probably 
from seven to twenty-five miles to reach the court: 
counsel address long speeches to them ; numerous wit- 
nesses are examined ; and the cause is branched out 
into complicated details of fart, and wire-worn dis- 
tinctions in argument. The court is a small and ill- 
ventilated apartment, and in consequence is generally 
crowded and over-heated. Without being allowed to 
breathe fresh air or to take exercise or food, they are 
contined to their seats till eight or ten in the evening 
—when they retire to return a verdict, by which they 
may dispose of thousands of pounds, and in which they 
are required by law to be unanimous. 

There is here a tissue of errors which could not ex- 
ist for a day if the natural laws were generally under- 
stood. First, the daily habits and occupations of such 
jurors render their brains inactive, and their intellects 
consequently incapable of attending to, and compre- 
hending, complicated cases of fact and argument. 
Secondly, their memories cannot retain the facts, while 
their skill in penmanship and literature is not suffi- 
cient to enable them to take notes; and their reflect- 
ing faculties are not capable of generalising. Their 
education and daily pursuits, therefore, do not furnish 
them with principles of thinking, and power of mental 
action, sufficient to enable them to unravel the web of 
intricacies presented to their understandings. Thirdly, 
protracted confinement in a close apartment, amidst 
vitiated air, operates injuriously on the most vivacious 
temperaments :—on such men it has tenfold effect in 
lowering the action of the brain and inducing mental 
incapacity, because it is diametrically opposed to their 
usual condition. Add to these considerations, that 
occasionally a jury trial lasts two, three, or even four 
days, each of which presents a repetition of the cir- 
cumstances here described ; and then the reader may 
judge whether such jurors are the fittest instruments, 
and in the best condition, for disposing of the fortunes 
of a people who boast of their love of justice, and of 
their admirable institutions for obtaining it. 

In these instances there are evident infringements 
of the organic and moral laws. The proper remedies 
will be found in educating the people more effectually, 
in training them to the exercise of their mental fa- 
culties, and in observing the organic laws in the struc- 
ture of court-rooms, and in the proceedings that take 
place within them. 

Another example of the combined operation of the 
natural laws is afforded by the great fires which oc- 
curred in Edinburgh in November 1824, when the 
Parliament Square and a part of the High Street were 
consumed. That calamity may be viewed in the fol- 
lowing light :—The Creator constituted England and 
Scotland with such qualities, and placed them in such 
relationship, that the inhabitants of both kingdoms 
would be most happy in acting towards each other, 
and pursuing their separate vocations, under the su- 
premacy of the moral sentiments. We have lived to 
see this practised, and to reap the reward. But the 
ancestors of the two nations did not believe in this 


constitution of the world, and they preferred acting 


according to the suggestions of the propensities ; that 
is to say, they waged furious wars, and committed 
wasting devastations on each other’s properties and 
lives. It is obvious from history, that the two nations 
were equally ferocious, and delighted reciprocally in 
each other’s calamities. This was clearly a violent 
infringement of the moral law; and one effect of it 
was to render the possession of a stronghold an object 
of paramount importance. The hill on which the 
Old Town of Edinburgh is built, was naturally sur- 
rounded by marshes, and presented a perpendicular 
front to the west, capable of being crowned with a 
castle. It was appropriated with avidity, and the 
metropolis of Scotland was founded there, obviously 
and undeniably under the inspiration purely of the 
animal faculties. It was fenced round with ramparts, 
built to exclude the fierce warriors who then inhabited 
the country lying south of the Tweed, and also to pro- 
tect the inhabitants from the feudal banditti who in- 
fested their own soil. The space within the walls, 
however, was limited and narrow; the attractions to 
the spot were numerous; and to make the most of it, 
our ancestors erected the enormous massés of high, 
confused, and crowded buildings which now compose 
the High Street, and the wynds, or alleys, on its two 
sides. These abodes, moreover, were constructed, to 
a great extent, of timber; for not only the joists and 
floors, but the partitions between the rooms, were made 
of massive wood. Our ancestors did all this in the 
perfect knowledge of the physical law, that wood ig. 
nited by fire not only is consumed itself, but envelopes 
in inevitable destruction every combustible object with- 
in its influence. Farther, their successors, even when 
the necessity for close building had ceased, persevered 
in the original error; and, though well knowing that 
every year added to the age of such fabrics, increased 
their liability to burn, they not only allowed them to 
be occupied as shops filled with paper, spirits, and 
other highly combustible materials, but let the upper 
floors for brothels—introducing thereby into the heart 
of this magazine of conflagration the most reckless and 
immoral of mankind. The consummation was the 
two tremendous fires in the month of November 
1824, which consumed the Parliament Square and @ 
portion of the High Street, destroying property to the 
extent of many thousands of pounds, and spreading 
misery and ruin over a considerable part of the popu- 
lation of Edinburgh. Wonder, consternation, and 
awe, were forcibly excited at the vastness of the calae 
mity; and in the sermons that were preached, and the 
dissertations that were written upon it, much was said 
of the inscrutable ways of Providence, that sent such 
visitations on the people, enveloping the innocent and 
the guilty in one common sweep of destruction. 

According to the exposition of the ways of Provi- 
dence which I have ventured to give, there was no- 
thing wonderful, nothing vengeful, nothing arbitrary, 
in the whole occurrence. The only reason for sur- 
prise was, that it did not take place generations before. 
The necessity for these fabrics originated in gross 
violation of the moral law; they were constructed in 
high contempt of the physical law ; and, latterly, the 
moral law was set at defiance, by placing in them in- 
habitants abandoned to the worst habits of recklessness 
and intoxication. The Creator had bestowed on men 
faculties to perceive all this, and to avoid the calamity, 
whenever they chose to exert them ; and the destruc. 
tion that ensued was the punishment of following the 
propensities, in preference to the dictates of intellect 
and morality. The object of the destruction, asa na- 
tural event, was to lead men to avoid repetition of the 
offences: but the principles of the divine government 
are not yet comprehended. Acquisitiveness whispers 
that more money may be made of houses consisting of 
five or six floors under one roof, than of houses con. 
sisting of only two or three; and erections the very 
counterparts of the former, have since reared their 
heads on the spot where the others stood, and, sooner 
or later, they also will be overtaken by the natural 
laws, which never slumber or sleep. 

The true method of arriving at a sound view of ca- 
lamities of this kind, is to direct our attention, in the 
first instance, to the law of nature, from the operation 
of which they have originated ; then to find out the 
uses and advantages of that law, when observed ; and 
to discover whether or not the evils under considera- 
tion have arisen from violation of it. In the present 
instance, we ought never to lose sight of the fact, that 
the houses in question stood erect, and the furniture 
in safety, by the very same law of gravitation which 
made them topple to the foundation when it was in- 
fringed; and that mankind enjoy all the benefits 
which result from the combustibility of the timber as 
fuel, by the very same law which makes it, when un- 
duly ignited, the food of a destructive conflagration. 

Another example may be given. Men, by uniting 
under one leader, may, in virtue of the social law, ac- 
quire prodigious advantages to themselves, which 
singly they could not obtain ; and, as formerly stated, 
the condition under which the benefits of that law are 
permitted is, that the leader shall know and obey the 
natural laws connected with his enterprise: If he ne- 
glect these, then the same principle which gives the 
social body the benefit of his observing them, involves 
it in the punishment of his infringement; and this 
is just, because, under the natural law, the leader 
must necessarily be chosen by his followers, and they 
are responsible for not attending to his natural qua- 


lities. Some illustrations of the consequences of ne- 
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glect of this law may be stated, in which the mixed 
operation of the physical and moral laws will appear. 

During the French war, a squadron of English ships 
was sent tothe Baltic with military stores, and, in re- 
turning home up the North Sea, they were beset, for 
two or three days, by a thick fog. It was about the 
middle of December, and no correct knowledge of their 
exact situation was possessed. Some of the command- 
ers proposed lying-to all night, and proceeding only 
during day, to avoid running ashore unawares. The 
commodore was exceedingly attached to his wife and 
family, and, stating his determination to pass Christ- 
mas with them in England if possible, ordered that 
the ships should sail straight on their voyage. The 
very same night they all struck on a sand-bank off 
the coast of Holland ; two shipa of the line were dashed 
to pieces, and every man on board perished. The third 
ship, drawing less water, was forced over the bank by 
the waves and stranded on the beach; the crew was 
saved, but led to a captivity of many years’ duration. 
Now, these vessels were destroyed under the physical 
laws; but this calamity owed its origin to the predo- 
minance of the animal over the moral and intellectual 
faculties in the commodore. The gratification which 
he sought to obtain was individual and seltish ; and if 
his Benevolence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, and 
Intellect, had been as alert as his domestic affections, 
and carried as forcibly home to his mind the welfare 
of the men under his charge as that of his own family ; 
nay, if these faculties had been sufficiently alive to see 
the danger to which he exposed even his own life, and 
the happiness of his wife and children—he never could 
have followed the precipitate course which consigned 
himself, and so many brave men, to a watery grave, 
within a few hours after his resolution was formed. 

Some years ago, the Ogle Castle East Indiaman was 
offered a pilot coming up the Channel, but the captain 
refused assistance, professing his own skill to be suf- 
ficient. Ina few hours the ship ran aground on a 
sand-bank, and every human being on beard perished 
in the waves. This accident also arose from the phy- 
sical laws, but the unfavourable operation of it sprang 
from Self-Esteem, pretending to knowledge which the 
intellect did not possess ; and as it is only by employ- 
ing the latter that obedience can be yielded to the 
physical Jaws, the destruction of the ship was indi- 
rectly the consequence of the infringement of the moral 
and intellectual laws. 

An old sailor, whom I met on the Queensferry pas- 
sage, told me that he had been nearly fifty years at 
sea, and once was in a fifty-gun ship in the West In- 
dies. The captain, he said, was a “fine man;” he 
knew the climate, and foresaw a hurricane coming, by 
its natural signs ;—on one occasion, in particular, he 
struck the topmasts, lowered the yards, lashed the 

ns, and made each man supply himself with food 

r thirty-six hours; and scarcely was this done when 
the hurricane came. The ship lay for four hours on 
her beam-ends in the water, but all was prepared; the 
men were kept in vigour during the storm, and fit for 
every exertion ; the ship at last righted, suffered little 
damage, and proceeded on her voyage. The fleet which 
she convoyed was dispersed, and a great number of the 
ships foundered. Here we see the benefits accruing 
from the supremacy of the moral and intellectual fa- 
culties, and discover to what a surprising extent these 
present a guarantee even against the fury of the phy- 
sical elements in their highest state of agitation. 

A striking illustration of the kind of protection af- 


The correspondent (Mr Stevenson, civil engineer) in- 
forms us, that having occasion, towards the conclusion 
of his voyage, in the beginning of September last, to 
visit the Isle of Man, he beheld the interesting spec- 
tacle of about three hundred large fishing-boats, each 
from fifteen to twenty tons’ burden, leaving their va- 
rious harbours at that island in an apparently fine 
afternoon, and standing directly out to sea, with the 
intention of prosecuting the fishery under night. He 
at the same time remarked, that both the common 
marine barometer, and Adie’s sympiesometer, which 
were in the cabin of his vessel, indicated an approach- 
ing change of weather, the mercury falling to 29.5 
inches. It became painful, therefore, to witness the 
scene; more than a thousand industrious fishermen, 
lulled to security by the fineness of the day, scattering 
their little barks over the face of the ocean, and thus 
rushing forward to imminent danger, or probable de- 
struction. At sunset, accordingly, the sky became 
cloudy and threatening, and in the course of the 
night it blew a very hard gale, which afterwards con- 
tinued for three days successively. This gale com- 
pletely dispersed the fleet of boats, and it was not 
without the utmost difficulty that many of them reached 
the various creeks of the island. It is believed no lives 
were lost on this occasion; but the boats were da- 
maged, much tackle was destroyed, and the men were 
unnecessarily exposed to danger and fatigue. Dur- 
ing the same storm, it may be remarked, thirteen ves- 
sels were either totally lost or stranded between the 
Isle of Anglesey and St Bee’s Head in Lancashire. 
Mr Stevenson remarks how much it is tobe regretted 
that the barometer is so little in use in the mercantile 
marine of Great Britain, compared with the trading 
vessels of Holland; and observes, that though the 
common marine barometer is perhaps too cumbersome 
for the ordinary run of fishing and coasting vessels, 
yet Adie’s sympiesometer is so extremely portable, 
that it may be carried even in a Manx boat. Each 
lot of such vessels has.a commodore, under whose 
orders the fleet sails : it would therefore be a most de- 
sirable thing that a sympiesometer should be attached 
to each commodore’s buat, from which a preconcert- 
ed signal of an expected gale or change of weather, 
as indicated by the sympiesometer, could easily be 
given.” 


RIDING THE STANG. 
Tr1.t a recent period, it was customary both in Eng- 
land and Scotland to inflict a popular and extra-judicial 
punishment upon persons who had committed out- 
rages on public decency, by mounting them a-straddle 
upon a beam or pole, and thus parading them through 
the streets, two persons supporting the beam upon 
their shoulders, while a third proclaimed the guilt of 
the offender. Men who were notorious for beating 
their wives, and wives who exercised an undue and 
rigorous ascendancy over their husbands, and in ge- 
neral all who offended conspicuously against the pre- 
vailing sense of propriety, whatever that might be, 
and yet were exempt from the touch of the laws, 
were treated in this manner, the females being usually 
allowed the privilege of sitting in a basket, “in com- 


forded by high moral and intellectual qualities, even 
amidst the most desperate physical circumstances, is 
furnished by the following letter, written by the late 
Admiral Lord Exmouth to a friend. ‘Why do you 
ask me to relate the wreck of the Dutton ?’ says 
his lordship. ‘Susan (Lady Exmouth) and I were 
driving to a dinner-party at Plymouth, when we saw 
crowds running to the Hoe; and learning it was a 
wreck, I left the carriage to take her on, and joined 
the crowd. I saw the loss of the whole five or six 
hundred men was inevitable without somebody to di- 
rect them, for the last officer was pulled on shore as 
I reached the surf. I urged their return, which was 
refused ; upon which I made the rope fast to myself, 
and was hauled through the surf on board—established 
order, and did not leave her until every soul was saved 
but the boatswain, who would not go before me. I 
got safe, and so did he, and the ship went all to pieces.’ 

There is reason to believe that the human intel- 
lect will, in time, be able, by means of science and 
observation, to arrive at a correct anticipation of ap- 
proaching storms, and thus obtain protection against 
their effects. The New Zealanders, it is said, predict 
the changes of the weather with extraordinary skill. 
“One evening, when Captain Cruise and some of 
his friends were returning from a long excursion up 
one of the rivers, although the sky was at the time 
without a cloud, a native who sat in the boat with 
them, remarked that there would be heavy rain the 
next day ; a prediction which they were the more in- 
clined to believe, by finding, when they returned on 
board the ship, that the barometer had fallen very 
much, and which the deluge of the following morning 
completely confirmed.’’* 

The utility of the marine barometer, or the sympie- 
someter, in indicating approaching storms, is strikingly 
shown by the following extract trom the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal. 


of Entertaining Knowledge; The New Zealanders, 


pliment,” says a writer in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
to the use of side-saddles.” Brockett, in his Glos- 
sary of North-Country Words, says it was resorted to 
in the case of “‘ persons who followed their occupations 
during particular festivals or holidays, or at prohibited 
times when there was astand or combination amongst 
workmen.” According to this writer, iv is not yet 
altogether disused in the north of England, particn- 
larly among the boys, who, “‘ when they cannot lay 
hold of the culprit himself, cause one of their number 
to mount the stang in his place, and proclaim his 
crime: in which case the ceremony is attended with 
the same tumultuous cries, if not with increased shouts 
of acclamation. When the object is to punish a vi- 
rago who has overpowered the manhood of her hus- 
band, a neighbour mounts, and goes through the 
ceremony in the same fashion, sometimes lamenting 
the case of his henpecked friend in doggrel rhyme. 
Malcolm, in his Anecdotes of London, relates an in- 
cident of this kind, which took place in the metropolis 
in 1697. The offender was a porter’s wife, who had 
beaten her husband so unmercifully, that he was fain 
to leap out of a window to escape her fury. The pro- 
cession was headed by a drum, and accompanied by a 
lady's inner garment asa banner, while about seventy 
coalheavers, carmen, and porters, followed, collecting 
money from the crowd. It would appear that, in 
Scotland, the vicarial mode of the stang was much in 
vogue a century ago, as Allan Ramsay, in a note to 
his Christ’s Kirk on the Green, describes the ceremony 
as taking place in that manner, without the least al- 
lusion to any other. As the passage of the poem which 
gives cccasion to this note contains a remarkably cha- 
racteristic description of a riding of the stang, we may 
present it in this place, —premising that the time 


is that of a village debauch, 
ding :— 
The smith’s wife her black deary sought, 
And fand him skin and birn ;* 
Quoth she, “ this day’s wark’s be dear bought.” 
He banned and ga’e a girn, 
Ca’d her a jaud, and said she might 
Gae hame and scum her kirn : 
* Whist, ladren, for gin ye say ought 
Mair, I’se wind you a pirn, 
To reel some day.”¢ 
* Ye’'ll wind a pirn, ye silly snool ! 
Wae worth your drunken saul !” 
Quoth she, and lap out ower a stool, 
And caught him by the spaul. 
He shook her and sware muckle dool, 
** Ye’se thole for this, ye scaul ; 
I'se rive frae aff your chafts the hool, 
And learn ye to be baul’ 
On sie a day.” 


“ Your tippanizing, scant-o’-grace,” 
Quoth she, “ gars me gang duddy ; 
Our neibour Pate, sin’ break o’ day, ’s 
Been thumping at his studdy. 
An it be true that some fouk says, 
Ye'll girn yet in a wuddy.” 
Syne, wi’ her nails, she rave his face, 
Made a’ his black beard bloody 
Wi’ searts that day. 
A gilpy that had seen the faught, 
wat he wasna lang, 
Till he had gathered seven or eight 
Wild hempies stout and strang ; 
They fra a barn a kaibar ravght, 
Ane mounted wi’ a bang, 
Betwixt twa’s shoulders, and sat straught 
Upon’t, and rade the stang 
On her that day. 
The wives and gytlings a’ spanged out, 
Ower middens and ower dykes, 
Wi’ mony an unco skirl and shout, 
Like bumbees frae their bykes ; 
Through thick and thin they scoured about, 
Plashing through dubs and sykes, 
And sic a reird ran through the rout, 
Gart a’ the hale town tykes 
Yamph loud that 


The writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, already 
quoted, relates that in his day (1791) it was customary, 
in England, for multitudes to assemble on the Ist of 
January, with baskets and stangs; and whoever did 
not join them, whether inhabitant or stranger, was 
immediately mounted and carried shoulder-height to 
the next public-house, where a sixpence purchased his 
liberation. The women on these occasions were pl<ced 
in the baskets. 

We have now to introduce a very curious document 
on this subject, which was recently brought to light. 
It is the ‘“* Complaint of Ann Johnston and others 
unto the much-honoured the Baillie of the Regality 
of Huntly,” against Mr John Fraser, husband to 
Ann Johnston, and “ humbly shows” as follows :— 

“ That upon the 11th of January instant (1734) 
the said Mr John Fraser did, under cloud of night, 
most inhumanly and barbarously beat and bruise Ann 
Johnston, his said spouse, to the effusion of her blood 
and great hazard and peril of her life. And not only 
then, but it is his constant practice, as can be attested 
by serwalls of the neighbourhead, who have divirs 
and sundry times risen from their beds at midnight, 
and has rescued her out of his merciless hands, or she 
had been most miserably butchered by him. And 
seeing your petitioners are informed that said Fraser 
has given in ane information to your lordshipe against 
some of our good neighbours, who upon Saturday last 
being the twelth instant went to his house, alleadging 
they would cause him ride the stang (use and wont in 
such cases), but, to our certain knowledge, with no 
other design than to fright and deter him from his 
villanous and cruel usage of his said spouse in all time 
coming :—May it therefore please your lordshipe to take 
this, our more than most lamentable case, into your most 
serious consideration, by granting a toleration to the 
stang, which has not only ever been practicable in 
this place, but in most parts of this kingdome, being 
wee know no act of Parliament to the contrair: or 
else, if your lordship can fall upon a more prudent 
method, wee most humbly beg your opinion for pre- 
venting more fatal consequences. Otherways, upon 
the least disobligement given, we must expect to fall 
victims to our husbands’ displeasure, from which 
libera nos, Domine ! 

(Signed) Ann Johnston, Agnes Scot, Lilles Gor- 
don, Elizabeth Boigie, Jen Guthrie, Janet 
Roy, Barbara Jessiman, Grizell Allan, Janet 
Forsyth, Agnes Gordon, Isobal Kemp.” 

It appears from further documents, that the peti- 
tioners, being disappointed of the object of their appli- 
cation, soon after took the law in their own hands, 
and “ violently attackt the person of the said John 
Fraser, in the face of the sun, about three in the 
afternoon, tore his clothes, and abused his person by 
carrying him in a publick manner through the town 
of Huntly upon a tree ;" for which outrage they were 
punished by fine, and obliged to find caution. The 


quent upon a wed. 


® With all the marks of her drunken husband about him. 
t A proverbial exp ion of malici threatening. 


+ We have always considered this as one of the best descriptive 
verses in any language, and regret that its merits cannot be fully 
inte'ligible to the English reccern 
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affair, so far as we are acquainted with it, concludes 
by a minute of the bailie, of date the 18th of January: 
__“‘ The defender appearing and craving to be allowed 
to prove that he uses his wife civilly and in the ordi- 
nary way; the baillie allows him till te-morrow for 
doing the same; with certification, if he failed, he 
would not only remitt the scandalous part to be pu- 
nished by the kirk-session, but otherwise fine and 
amerciate him, as*he should see cause.” 


HINTS ABOUT HOUSE-FURNISHING. 

A NUMBER of years ago, when I took up housekeep- 
ing, I had a great many things to buy in the way of 
furniture, and among the rest, those indispensable 
articles, room and kitchen grates. After visiting va- 
rious tradesmen’s establishments, purchasing carpets 
at one, brushes at another, other articles at a third, 
and so on, I at last came to the ironmonger’s. “ I 
wish to look at some grates,”’ said I to the shopman. 
“ This way, sir,” said he; “ here are some capital 
articles—the most fashionable in town—all of the very 
best materials,” and so forth. I locked about me. I 
was in a great room, filled up to the roof with grates 
of brass and iron and steel, all glittering like gold 
and silver. 

“ How beautiful !”* said I to the smiling attendant ; 
“ really every thing is here,quite fine and dazzling. 
I am afraid it will be almost impossible for me to 
make a selection from such a splendid stock of wares. 
Pray be so good as point out what you, who know 
best, think most suitable for my purpose—here are 
the measurements.” 

I said this, because I knew nothing of the requisites 
of grates. What could I know?—nobody had ever 
told me, no book had ever informed me, of any thing 
on the subject. I was like a thousand other young 
men under such circumstances. I had a house to 
furnish, and all that troubled me was the desire to 
furnish it like the houses of my neighbours—“ every 
thing good and respectable,” was the principal con- 
cern. The consequence of this ignorance or careless- 
ness was, that I purchased grates ata very high price, 
which experience has proved to possess many faults 
productive of serious discomfort. In order to prevent 
persons furnishing houses from falling into the same 
error, I shall take the liberty of offering a few simple 
advices. 

First, as regards room grates. Have nothing to 
do with grates or stoves faced with scoured iron or 
steel. I have two reasons for giving you this warn- 
ing. The cleaning of such grates requires a large 
portion of time every morning, during the fire-burn- 
ing season, on the part of the housemaid, and this in 
small families is a serious annoyance. Besides, there 
are few servants who will take pains, or who possess 
the taste, to clean the cleared part as it ought to be. 
In performing this operation, the rubbing must be all 
one way, either straight across or straight up and 
down, in order to preserve the fine lines on the metal. 
If the rubbing be done, as usual, on the “any way” 
principle, the brightness becomes dimmed and marked 
with cloudy streaks, and is in that condition most of- 
fensive to theeye. Reason second is, that steel-faced 
grates, during moist weather in summer, are exceed- 
ingly liable to rust. Unless continually examined 
and scoured, they become dull and rusty, as it is na- 
tural they should, and are thus a standing pest to the 
housewife who has no relish for incessant scrubbing. 

The next thing I have to observe of room grates is, 
that you should select those in preference which are 
wholly faced with dark cast-iron of a neat pattern, 
and, at most, having only a stripe of burnished brass 
along the top and down each side. It is no doubt 
difficult to keep the brass clean at the angles next the 
bars; but this is a simple matter in comparison with 
cleaning bright iron or steel fronts. Whatever de- 
scription of grates you purchase, let them be all of the 
register kind, and examine them to see that the re- 
gistering process works well, and will exclude back 
smoke. If the lid do not shut perfectly close, or if 
there be any aperture in any part of the grate, your 
rooms during summer will frequently have a smell of 
soot and smoke. I have remarked that the fireplace 
in dining and drawing-room stoves is sometimes placed 
too high, which leads to discomfort in winter; for the 
heat by that means flies up the chimney, instead of 
being sent into the room or down upon your hearth. 
See that this is not the case with your grates; and 
take care also that the bars are not too wide, other- 
wise the place beneath will be constantly disfigured 
with ashes and burning embers. In London, parlour 
grates can be bought with a double set of bars. One 


set is dark, the other burnished. The dark set is 
fixed on during winter, and the other set put up in its 
stead for show during summer—a plan which people 
of taste may prefer. When the fireplace is placed 
low, it has sometimes a belt of brass beneath the bars, 
to correspond with the brass on the sides. This belt, 
however, very commonly extends so low that a brush 
cannot be conveniently got under it to sweep out the 
ashes. In such cases, there ought to be a moveable 
box for the ashes to drop into. 

The best kind of fenders sre those made of stout 
cast-iron. Fenders of the most tasteful patterns and 
construction are now manufactured of this material, 
and are greatly preferable to those of brass, besides 
being much cheaper. If you buy a brass fender, let 
it be of open work; when of one piece, the heat is 
prevented from coming to the feet. 

Such is now the taste displayed by our ironmongers, 
that you are less likely to be furnished with badly 
constructed or inelegant room grates, than of fire- 
ranges for your kitchen. The people of Scotland are 
very far behind their neighbours the English as re- 
spects cooking apparatus. The very finest houses in 
Edinburgh are furnished with a kind of kitchen grates 
which must have been disused in the south for at 
least a century. This is a very curious fact, because 
the component parts of the grates and cooking appa- 
ratus of the English are chiefly made at Carron, in 
Scotland. The prevailing error in the construction of 
the Scotch kitchen grates is their unnecessary large- 
ness. Those in common use in families of the middle 
and higher orders would hold a hundredweight of 
coul. They are vast in their dimensions, require a 
mass of building to support them, and are generally 
kept choked up with ashes. Had Count Rumford 
seen them, he must have swooned away from grief 
and astonishment. I was so unfortunate as to pur- 
chase one of these huge unmeaning things, but it was 
not long before I was glad to turn it out of the house. 
It would have required a coal-pit for its own especial 
consumption. 

A good kitchen range should possess the following 
indispensable qualifications :—It should require little 
fuel in cooking ; should be able to roast, boil, and 
dress a number of dishes at the same time; and should 
at all times, by night and by day, possess plenty of 
hot water. I sought far and wide before I saw such 
a grate as possessed these properties. However, I 
fell in with it at last. While one day sauntering down 
Kennington Lane, a long wide suburban street near 
Vauxhall, in the vicinity of London, I chanced to 
notice an ironmongery establishment, with an exhi- 
bition of grates of all kinds at the door. Among these, 
on examination, I detected the thing I stvod in need 
of, and forthwith made it my own. 

Experience has proved the very great superiority 
of the article I mention ; and I most sincerely recom. 
mend not only persons furriishing houses, but those 
already in possession of old-fashioned kitchen ranges, 
to procure grates of the like construction, as the sav- 
ing in fuel will soon remunerate them for the outlay. 
The nature and qualifications of this excellent piece 
of mechanism are these: It is altogether composed of 
plates of cast-iron nailed together, and requires very 
little building. It measures three feet three inches 
and a half in length, eighteen inches from front to 
back, and two feet two inches in height. At one end 
is an oven for baking, and at the other a boiler. In 
the centre is a fireplace, measuring fifteen inches in 
length. The oven is heated, not by a separately 
kindled fire, but by some of the burning embers being 
pushed in below it from the central fireplace. The 
central fire also heats and keeps boiling the water in 
the boiler. This boiler has more than one side pre- 
sented to the fire; it extends all round the back of 
the fireplace like a square tube, presenting a large 
surface to the fire; and the water is therefore kept 
hot even while a very small quantity of fuel is in the 
grate. The top of the boiler at side and back, and 
also the oven, are perfectly flat, so that the whole 
upper surface answers the purpose of a hot plate. I 
have said the fireplace is fifteen inches in length, but 
this extent can be diminished by a moveable division 
and hob. From beneath the grate, a grated shelf can 
be pulled out to rest dishes upon. Thus, the whole 
is of a compact nature, full of conveniences. Such a 
grate roasts meat in front, bakes a dish in the oven, 
boils a saucepan on the fire, keeps simmering at least 
other three vessels, all at the same time, while the fire 
employed is only about half what is usually consumed 
in the large unthrifty grates in common use in this 
country. Besides furthering these various operations, 
the boiler has always a store of hot water, which all 
good housewives know to be a most valuable com- 
modity, whether for culinary purposes, bathing, or 
washing. The life of an infant may often be saved 
by having plenty of hot water to bathe it. 

Grates like that which I describe may be purchased 
from any ironmonger in London for about five pounds 
each. Smaller ones, called cottage ranges, may be got 
cheaper, and likewise larger ones at a higher cost. 
But the kind I mention are the best for all families 
in the middle ranks of life who do not require a great 
deal of cooking. Pussibly they may be obtained in 
Scotland, although I have never seen any exhibited 
for sale; and I was informed in London that they are 
cast at Carron principally for the London market. I 
have heard such grates objected to by Scotch iron- 
mbdngers, but for the very singular reason, that, hav- 
ing cast-iron backs, they could not endure the furious 


breaking of coals in the grates by the servants, and 
that the boiler would therefore soon be destroyed. 
The experience of several years demonstrates the de- 
lusiveness of such an objection. In this, as in a thou- 
sand other details, the comfort of families is made to 
suffer through the grand palliatory excuse for adher- 
ing to old usages, “ It can’t be done.” 


THE ANCIENT EMPIRES OF MEXICO AND 

PERU. 
THE most of our readers are probably aware that there 
are five varieties of the human race, one of which is 
contined to the American continent. When the 
Europeans, at the end of the fifteenth and beginning 
of the sixteenth centuries, first became acquainted with 
the people of that part of the world, they found them 
living as savages in all except two comparatively small 
districts, where an advance had been made from the 
barbarous mode of life. One of these regions, deno- 
minated Mexico, was a country of considerable extent 
in the centre of the southern part of North America : 
the other, Peru, was a narrow country stretching 
along the western coast of South America, at such a 
distance from Mexico, as, in combination with other 
circumstances, rendered it improbable that any com- 
munication had ever taken place between them. If 
we could suppose that the light of civilisation had 
broken out in these two countries through the une 
aided efficacy of the mental powers of the natives, 
they would naturally become objects of great interest, 
as it would be curious to trace the direction which the 
human mind had taken under such circumstances, 
and to compare all its manifestations with those which 
had been exhibited amongst the Asiatic and European 
communities. But, even supposing that the means of 
intellectual advancement were borrowed from the Old 
World, the two countries in question exhibited it in a 
stage of its progress with which we are so little ac- 
quainted, that an account of the appearances which 
they presented to Europeans on their first discovery, 
is one of the most interesting chapters of human his. 
tory. 

When Hernando Cortes, in 1519, invaded the Mexi- 
can territory, he found it in much the same state as 
that in which some of the Eastern empires appear to 
have been about a thousand or fifteen hundred years 
before Christ. Ina city of considerable magnificence, 
in a central part of the country, reigned a monarch, 
who possessed a despotic authority over dominions 
stretching in every direction from twenty to forty 
leagues, with a less degree of influence over a mure 
remote range of territory, and who, in personal pomp, 
rivalled the famous sovereigns of Babylonia and 
Egypt. The people, living partly in large towns and 
partly distributed over the country, were chiefly em- 
ployed in agriculture, but also exercised their ingenu- 
ity in the arts of the mason, the weaver, the goldsmith, 
the painter, and some others, to which individuals 
were regularly educated. They were not acquainted 
with the means of fabricating tools of metal, nor did 
they possess any knowledge of letters, or of money; 
but a native ingenuity, peculiar to the race, did much 
to compensate the first of these wants, and they were 
evidently going through the stages immediately pre- 
liminary to the discovery of the two grand media of 
intellectual and commercial intercourse. 

The knowledge of their own history, which they de- 
rived partly from tradition and partly from rude paint- 
ings by which they were accustomed to commemorate 
events, represented the country as originally peopled by 
tribes resembling the savages in other parts of America. 
About a period corresponding to the beginning of the 
tenth century of our era, several tribes came from un- 
known regions towards the north and north-west, and 
began to train the original inhabitants to the arts of 
social life. At length, about the end of the twelfth 
century, the Aztecs, a more polished people than any 
of the former, advanced from the border of the Cali- 
fornian gulf, and took possession of the plains near 
the centre of the country, where they founded the city 
of Mexico. For several ages they were governed in 
peace and conducted in war by such as were entitled 
to pre-eminence by their wisdom and valour; but an 
elective monarchy was at last framed, which, at thetime 
when the Spaniards arrived, had existed a hundred 
and thirty years. Originally the power of the sove- 
reign was limited by regulations favourable to the 
liberties of the people ; but Montezuma, the monarch 
who reigned at the time just mentioned, had made 


considerable progress in establishing a pure despo- 
tism. 


In the empire thus established, law and religion 


existed under distinct and ackuowledged forms, and 
distinctions of rank and rights of property were fully 
recognised. The great body of the people, composed 
probably of the descendants of the original inhabi- 
tants, were, like similar races in the older continent, 
in a most degraded condition, some being attached to 
the soil like slaves, and deemed of so little account 
that to kill them was held no crime. Another por- 
tion of the people were freemen, and even they were 
treated with little respect by the upper classes. A 
body of nobles, about three thousand in number, pos- 
sessed of ample estates, and invested with titles of 
honour, some of which were connected with particu- 
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lar offices, were the next in rank; and between these 
and the sovereign, there were thirty subordinate 
princes or caziques, who exercised an almost indepen- 
dent authority. The latter order elected the sove- 
reign, and formed a council without which he could 
determine upon no matter of importance. Every 
person who could be denominated a freeman had pro- 
perty in land, which, however, was held by various 
modes of tenure, some possessing it in full right, while 
in other cases it was connected with offices, and re- 
tained only as long as the individuals were in employ- 
ment. The lowest order of the people possessed 
property bya very different tenure. In every district, 
a certain quantity of land was measured out in pro- 

tion to the number of families. This was cultivated 
by the joint labour of the whole ; its produce was de- 
posited in a common storehouse, and divided among 
them according to their respective wants. But as 
these portions of land were in no respect at the dis- 
posal of the people, they might be regarded in the light 
of a national provision for the poor, rather than as 
what the inhabitants of the old continent are accus- 
tomed to call property. The productions of the soil, 
as well as articles of manufacture, were exhibited in 
open market, aud, in the absence of money, exchanged 
for other articles, according as the parties might agree; 
one article—the cocoa-nut, from which chocolate was 
made—being in universal requisition, and of certain 
value, had nearly obtained that general and ready ac- 
ceptance which constitutes a representative medium, 
and might therefore be considered as a species of 
money. It may be mentioned here, that the respect 
due from one rank to another was prescribed with the 
most ceremonious accuracy, and had incorporated it- 
self with the expressions and idioms of the language, 
which abounds in terms of courtesy. The common 
people were not allowed to wear the same dress, or to 
dwell in houses of the same form, with those of the 
nobles, or to accost them without the most submis- 
sive reverence ; in the presence of their sovereign, 
they durst not lift up their eyes from the ground, or 
look him in the face. The nobles themselves, when 
admitted to an audience with the monarch, were 
obliged to enter barefooted, in mean garments, and 
with forms of homage approaching to adoration. It 
is remarkable that the nobles served the monarch in 
war with bodies of troops in proportion to the extent 
of their domains; a regulation which, taken in con- 
nection with the gradations of rank and other cir- 
cumstances, suggests the recollection of the feudal 
communities of the Old World. 

Religion, among the Mexicans, had become an esta- 
blished and regulated system. They had temples of 
lofty dimensions, usually in the form of truncated 
pyramids, with a smal! building on the top, in which 
they placed idols, in the figures of tigers, serpents, and 
other destructive animals, which they consulted and 
worshipped with ceremonies of revolting cruelty, hu- 
man sacrifices being considered the most acceptable 
to their deities. No Mexican devotee could ap- 

roach the altar without sprinkling it with his own 

lood, and the fasts, penances, and mortifications 
which they endured in their ordinary course of life, 
were almost beyond belief. The priests were an order 
set apart for religious purposes, and their festivals 
were as regular as under any religious system of the 
elder continent. All the prisoners taken in war were 
sacrificed to the gods, to which the head and heart 
were consecrated, while the body was retained by the 
captor as a feast for himself and his friends. The 
barbarity of these ceremonials was even greater than 
what was observable among the ruder tribes of Ame- 
riea, and might appear inconsistent with the relations 
which we have received respecting the progress of the 
Mexicans in the arts of social life, if we were not 
aware, as Dr Robertson has remarked, that “ nations, 
long after their ideas begin to enlarge, and their 
manners to refine, adhere to systems of superstition 
founded on the crude conceptions of the early ages.” 

Justice, civil and criminal, was administered in 
Mexico, by judges appointed by the sovereign, in ac- 
cordance with fixed laws, and with a degree of order 
and equity worthy of a civilised community. The 
government was supported by taxes laid upon land, 
and upon the productions of industry, and which were 
necessarily paid in articles of food and manufacture. 
Thus a vast quantity of stores of every kind was laid 
up, from which the monarch supplied his numerous 
train of attendants in peace, and his armies in war. 
The improved state of government was conspicuous, 
not only in points essential to the being of a well-or- 
dered society, but in several regulations of inferior 
consequence. The king, for instance, had couriers 
stationed at proper intervals on all the principal tho- 
roughfares throughout his dominions, to convey iutel- 
ligence from the provinces; a refinement not then 
known in any part of Europe. The structure of the 
capital city in a lake, with artificial causeways or 
mounds giving access to it in three directions, and 
conduits for supplying the inbabitants with fresh wa- 
ter, shows ideas of security and convenience which 
could not have been entertained by any but a refined 
nation. It is also worthy of notice, that the city of 
Mexico possessed a regular body of police, who cleaned 
the streets, lighted them by fires kindled in different 
places, and patroled as watchmen during the night ; an 
institution which the contemporary nations of Europe 
did not possess in nearly so perfect a condition. 

The works of art produced by the Mexicans were 
necessarily rude, as the use of metal tools was unknown 


to the people ; but it was wonderful to what an extent 
their ingenuity and industry compensated for this 
want. One of their most ingenious manufactures 
consisted of representations of men and animals by 
means of coloured feathers, which they could arrange 
in such a way as to give the effect of light and shade.* 
Their ornaments of gold and silver were also fabri- 
cated with dexterity and neatness. In common with 
the savage nations of America, they had been accus- 
tomed to commemorate events by rude representations 
on the bark of trees; but in this art they had ad- 
vanced in a degree proportioned to their geueral civi- 
lisation. By figures of objects, they could exhibit a 
complex series of events in progressive order, such as 
the occurrences of a king’s reign from his accession to 
his death ; the progress of an infant’s education, from 
its birth until it attained the years of maturity; or 
the different recompenses and marks of distinction 
conferred upon warriors, in proportion to the exploits 
which they had performed. One series of these pic- 
torial writings, as they may be called, contained the 
history of the empire under its ten monarchs. The 
figures were very grotesque and rude; but some pro- 
gress had evidently been made towards a more conve- 
nient mode of writing, symbols being employed instead 
of objects, while numbers were represented by parti- 
cular signs. The figure of a circle represented an unit, 
and, in small numbers, the computation was made by 
repeating it. Larger numbers were expressed by a 
peculiar mark, and they had such as denoted all in- 
tegral numbers from twenty to eight thousand. Had 
the empire been permitted to exist, they would have 
probably advanced through all those progressive stages 
by which, from similar beginnings, the people of the 
Old World at length attained to the construction of 
alphabets. 

Their mode of computing time is considered as a 
more decisive evidence of their progress in improve- 
ment. Their civil year was a solar one of 365 days, 
and consisted of eighteen months, of twenty days 
each, with five supernumerary days, which were de- 
voted to pastime and festivity. The day was reckoned 
to begin at sunrise, and was divided into four inter- 
vals, by the rising and setting of that luminary, and 
its two passages over the meridian. Each month was 
divided into four weeks of five days each. Thirteen 
years formed a cycle, to which they gave a particular 
name, and four of these constituted a period of fifty- 
two years, which they denoted by another term. Two 
of these periods of fifty-two years formed what they 
called an old age. At the end of fifty-two years, 
thirteen days were intercalated to bring their time up 
to the seasous; which makes their year agree with 
the Italian period of 365 days and 6 hours, and dis- 
covers a considerable degree of philosophical accu- 
racy. 

Among circumstances which, on the other hand, 
tend to prove the partial nature of their civilisation, 
must be reckoned their atrocious religion, the cruel 
character of their wars, their want of money and of 
metal tools, and the small progress which they had 
made in subjecting animals to their service. Their 
architecture was also of a humble sort. The houses 
occupied by the common people were mere hovels, nor 
were the dwellings of the nobles of a much superior 
character. Even the temples of the gods were little 
better than heaps of earth faced with stone. Their 
religion had also produced a ferocity of manners little 
superior to whet was to be found among savages, 
while the tendency of their civil institutions was to 
degrade and impoverish the great bulk of the people. 
The higher classes alone possessed the more fertile 
lands; the governors of provinces indulged with im- 
punity in the severest exactions; and the working 
people were every where oppressed. The highways 
swarmed with mendicants ; and from the want of large 
quadrupeds, thousands of the lower orders were em- 
ployed as beasts of burden, in conveying the maize, 
cotton, hides, and other commodities sent from the 
more remote provinces to the capital in payment of 
tribute. 

The empire of Peru, at the time when it was in- 
vaded by the Spaniards, extended above fifteen hun- 
dred miles along the Pacific Ocean, and had attained 
to even a greater degree of civilisation than Mexico. 
According to the accounts communicated by its own 
traditions, and by a species of literature consisting of 
knotted cords,+ the country was originally peopled by 
ignorant savages, who struggled for ages with the 
evils incidental to that condition. At length, a man 
and woman, of majestic form, and clothed in decent 
garments, appeared on the banks of the lake Titiaca, 
representing themselves as children of the Sun, who 
had been sent by their beneficent parent to instruct 
and reclaim the inhabitants of theeartn. With the aid 


_ * The descendants of the aboriginal Mexicans still display the 
ingenuity of their race in construeting miniature figures, in which 
the faces are either made of wax or of cloth. We have seen an 
extensive range of speci in the px ion of a gentleman 
residing in Edinburgh, to whom they were sent by a kinsman 
settled in Mexico. Those formed exclusively of cloth are the most 
felicitous as representations of the objects, though it might be sup- 
posed that they would not be the easiest of execution. The faces 
of the young are formed of a cloth slightly tinc:ured, to represent 
the dusky red complexion of America, while the old seem to re- 
quire a much more dingy colour. Some of the latter present singu- 
larly lively portraitures of the human visage, every wrinkle and 
peculiarity of expression being given in a space of less than an 
inch. A scolding old virago, a cripple beggar, and a stout middle- 
aged woman, who is rallying a pair of young lovers, seemed to us 
peculiarly happy pictures. It ought to be mentioned that the eyes 
are represented by beads. ° 


at 2. nt account of these was given in the 87th number of 


of a few of the neighbouring tribes, Manco Capac and 
Mama Ocollo, for such were the names of these stran- 
gers, founded the city of Cuzco, and established a go. 
verument, which was gradually extended over the 
more remote provinces. Manco Capac instructed the 
men in agriculture, and other useful arts; while his 
consort taught the women to spin and weave. He af. 
terwards established laws, by which the administra- 
tion of civil and religious affairs was regulated. The 
children of this mysterious pair had married each 
other, in order to preserve their divine nature from 
admixture with that of men, and twelve generations 
in succession had now ruled over the empire. Being 
esteemed as children of the Sun, the chief object of 
worship among the Peruvians, their government had 
assumed the character of a puretheocracy. The Inca, 
as the monarch was termed, was obeyed not only on 
account of his apparent and temporal sovereignty, but 
as the messenger of heaven. His messengers were 
every where treated with reverence, and his subjects 
of highest rank never appeared in his presence with- 
out a burden upon their shoulders, as an emblem of 
their servitude, and willingness to bear whatever the 
Inca was pleased to impose. All infractions of the 
law were punished capitally, as implying a kind of 
blasphemy against the decrees of the deity This des- 
potism, however, and this severity, met with such per- 
fect acquiescence, that neither did the Inca on the one 
hand become tyrannical, nor did the people grow fierce 
under a sense of wrong. Their religion was of a mild 
character, being directed only to such natural objects 
as inspire feelings of gratitude and admiration, such 
as the heavenly bodies. Under its genial influence, 
they conducted war ina spirit more humane than even 
the polished nations of Europe, taking those whom 
they subdued under their protection, and admitting 
them to a participation of all the advantages enjoyed 
by themselves. 

All the lands capable of cultivation were divided 
into three shares, one of which was devoted to the 
support of religion, another to the government, while 
the third and largest was reserved for the maintenance 
of the people, among whom it was parcelled out. 
Neither individuals nor communities had a right of 
exclusive property in the portion set apart for their use. 
They possessed it only for a year, at the expiration of 
which a new division was made in proportion to the 
rank, the number, and the exigencies of each family. 
All those lands were cultivated by the joint industry of 
the community. The people, summoned by a proper 
officer, repaired in a body to the fields, and performed 
their common task, while songs and musical instru- 
ments cheered them to their labour. By this singular 
distribution of territory,” says Dr Robertson, “‘as well 
as by the mode of cultivating it, the idea of a common 
interest, and of mutual subserviency, was continually 
inculeated. Each individual felt his connection wi 
those around him, and knew that he depended on 
their friendly aid for what increase he was to reap.” 
There was nevertheless a gradation of ranks, termi- 
nating with a body of slaves as numerous and as de- 
graded as in Mexico. 

In Peru, agriculture was carried on with more skill 
and toa greater extent than in Mexico; and there 
was accordingly a greater abundance of food. The 
people were acquainted with both the arts of manur- 
ing and of irrigation. In turning up the soil for 
seed, which was done by a kind of wooden mattock, 
both sexes were employed. Their houses, especially 
those in the higher and colder regions, were superior 
to the hovels of Mexico, and their temples and other 
public edifices were extensive, and of massive and 
elegant form. Two roads, which extended through 
the length of the country, were equally wonderful 
monuments of the power of the Incas, by whose orders 
they were constructed. The one was conducted 
through the interior and mountainous country, the 
other through the plains on the coast. ‘ We were 
surprised,” says Baron Humboldt, “to find in this 
place, and at heights which greatly surpass the top of 
the peak of Teneriffe, the magnificent remains of a 
road constructed by the Incas of Peru. This cause- 
way, lined with freestone, may be compared to the 
finest Roman roads | have seen in Italy, France, or 
Spain ; it is perfectly straight, and keeps the same di- 
rection for six or eight thousand metres.” Before 
this pathway could have been formed along the skirts 
of a chain of mountains like the Andes, a vast labour 
must have been incurred in reducing eminences and 
filling up hollows. At various stages were placed 
storehouses for the refreshment of the Inca and his 
attendants. Dr Robertson justly observes, that, at 
the time when the Spaniards entered Peru, no king- 
dom in Europe could boast of any work of public 
utility that could be compared with the great roads 
formed by the Incas. The rivers which crossed these 
ways were passed in the high grounds by means of 
suspension bridges formed of ozier ropes, and in the 
low country by floats, supplied not only with paddles, 
but with masts and sails. —The Peruvians were expert 
artificers in gold and copper, with which they made 
many neat ornaments, and also in clay, and in the 
making of warlike instruments. 

Various opinions have been entertained respecting 
the origin of the partial civilisation found in these 
ancient American nations, but the question is not 
perhaps capable of being definitely settled. Humboldt, 
the latest and most industrious inquirer, endeavours 
to prove, from resemblances in their language, personal 
aspect, institutions, and popular traditions, to those 
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of various nations in the eastern parts of Asia, that 
the light of civilisation must have been carried thence 
into America by Behring’s Straits, where a constant 
intercourse subsists at this day between the inhabi- 
tants of the various continents. But in eighty-three 
American languages, only one hundred and seventy 
words have been found, in which any resemblance to 
Asiatic words of similar signification could be said 
to exist, while the other resemblances seem to be only 
such as might arise by accident under the influence 
of a common human nature. If the originators of 
Mexican and Peruvian civilisation left Europe at a 
time when such ideas and institutions as those nations 

essed were in existence, why did they not also 
oa a knowledge of money, of the use of iron, of 
mortar in building, and many other serviceable de- 
vices, which have been in vogue in the Old World 
since a period long antecedent tu the existence of laws 
and regulations resembling those found in the two 
American empires? Upon the whole, in the case of 
Mexico at least, the arguments for a separate origin 
of civilisation are the strongest. With all its improve- 
ments upon savage life, we cannot fail to remark in 
that country a strong resemblance, in religion, cus- 
toms, and even in matters of civil polity, to the 
surrounding nations of barbarians—the resemblance 
which the apple bears to the crab. The original type 
was still, it may be said, conspicuous, having been only 
cultivated into something better, not altered by the 
engrafting of a new stock. Of Peru it is impossible 
to speak so decisively. The tradition respecting the 
pair of civilising strangers is so distinct, and refers to 
a time so recent ; it was so strikingly supported by the 
existence of their descendants, and the reverence paid 
to them ; the civilisation, moreover, of the Peruvians 
was of a nature so unlike that of Mexico, and every 
thing which we can conceive to have awakened natu- 
rally in the savage breast ; that we can hardly doubt 
that the improved ideas of the nation came from a 
foreign source, though how or whence they came, it 
would be difficult to surmise. One thing seems clear, 
that the illustrious pair were no recent exportation 
from either Europe or Asia, as, if they had been so, 
they must have brought a knowledge of the use of 
iron, of the arch in building, and other ancient arts, 
of which the Peruvians were found to be desti- 
tute.* 


FISH-PONDS. 

WE have more than once been asked by country gen- 
tlemen to give a paper in our Journal on the best 
means of constructing ponds for the raising and pre- 
serving of fresh-water fish; and being anxious to 
disseminate some correct information on this subject, 
we beg to lay before our country readers the following 
observations of Mr Stoddart, in his recently published 
entertaining little work on Angling. We need only 
premise, that, in the work from which we quote, there 
are cuts illustrative of the form and nature of the fish- 
ponds alluded to. 

“ The observations introduced into our initiatory 
chapters on Scottish rivers and lochs, with regard to 
the soils best calculated for the breeding of good trout, 
will apply, not without reason, to our present remarks. 
In these we have shown that a constant and plentiful 
provision is essential to the growth and increase of 
fish, and that certain dispositions of channel or bottom 
will furnish more readily than others the various 
kinds of sustenance required. Now, in treating of 
the construction of artificial ponds, whether intended 
for the raising or fattening of fish, we hold it to be of 
primary consequence that some means be taken to se- 
cure a steady supply of food, otherwise the object of 
the experimentalist is defeated at its very outset. 

To do this successfully must depend very much 
upon the natural conveniences of soil and situation. 

0 one can rationally expect to find worms and in- 
sects under a dry poor earth, or flies in any plenty 
apart from shrubs and trees. Undoubtedly those 
places which are, to a certain extent, fertile, and in 
the neighbourhood of wood, also mosses and moor 
ground, arising as they do from vegetable decay, are 
to be preferred before arid and unproductive lands for 
this purpose. 

The most natural and effective situations, however, 
are small valleys and glens, pervaded by rivulets, and 
exposed in some degree to the sun. By throwing a 
strong bank across the lower part, or entrance, these 
are easily transformed into reservoirs of water, well 
calculated to nourish many sorts of fish, especially 
those native to Scotland. This simple method of con- 
structing a preserve is very common in our hilly dis- 
tricts, where nature, the head architect, provides the 
greater requisites ; yet on level grounds, with no such 
inherent advantages, it is, we confess, a matter both 
of expense and nicety to complete a pond well adapted 
for the breeding of fish. 

Before we discuss the plans most approved of for 
fish enclosures, we shall briefly notice what sorts of 
fish thrive best in our northern climate, in order to 


* Those who wish to make farther inquiries respecting the an- 
cient Mexicans and Peruvians, may be directed to Robertson's 
flistory of America, and Humboldt’s Researches concerning the 
— and Monuments of the Ancient Inhabitants of Ame- 


point out the absurdity of introducing into preserves 
those more delicate kinds which require a warmer 
temperature. Of fresh-water fishes, naturalised in or 
native to Scotland, the principal are the salmon, char, 
trout, pike, and perch, with their varieties; our 
southern districts afford the bream, roach, and ven- 
dise ; but these are confessedly localised, and, except 
> a few instances, do not exist north of Dumfries- 
shire. 

The carp, also, and tench, fish much esteemed for 
stocking waters in England, are met with only as cu- 
riosities among our preserves; they are rarely known 
to breed here, and require too much severe attention 
to repay the trouble of cultivating them to any extent 
for our tables. In a small pond at Redbraes, adjoin- 
ing Edinburgh, seven or eight carp have been main- 
tained for several years, along with numbers of perch ; 
and though of both sexes, no disposition to shed spawn 
has as yet become apparent; in fact, it may safely be 
asserted by us, judging from what we have heard on 
the subject, that the carp will not thrive in Scotland, 
until some means be discovered for meliorating the 
climate, and giving a soft quality to our waters. 

In a paper by Mr Whyte, land-surveyor at Mint- 
law, which obtained one of the Highland Society's 
prizes, it is stated, that in some ponds belonging to Mr 
Fergusson of Pitfour, in Aberdeenshire, the tench 
thrives well; and the carp, although not very prolific, 
breeds. This is owing, we imagine, to a particular 
softness in the quality of the water where these fish 
exist: in fact, it is allowed by Mr Whyte, in allusion 
to the carp ponds, that it is wholly kept up by rain 
water—a very different fluid from the hard springs 
which naturaily supply our preserves. 

It comes to this, that the only fish we possess, ca- 
pable of being bred and fattened in artificial ponds to 
any extent, are the trout, the pike, and the. perch, 
along of course with eels and minnows; the former 
of which, namely, the eels, strange as it may appear, 
would almost seem to be produced spontaneously, or 
from the soil itself. 

And first, as to the perch. This hardy fish may be 
transported with great ease, being very tenacious of 
life. Even in wet moss, it can be carried alive from 
a considerable distance. Perch, if well fed, breed 
quickly in dead dull waters. Their spawning time 
is March and part of April. There are two methods 
of stocking a pond with them; one, and by far the 
surest, is to obtain the live aud grown fish; another 
is to collect the impregnated deposit, and lay it along 
the shoals of your preserve for the sun to hatch. A 
microscope will enable you to detect the proper state 
of the ova, which you will find in large beds along 
the margin of any tank where perch abound. When 
properly impregnated, these will appear slightly dis- 
coloured, and open or cleft on one side. 

Ponds intended solely for perch do not require to 
be made large; they should slope gradually down to- 
wards the middle, from a depth of six inches to one of 
five or six feet. Water weeds ought not to be greatly 
encouraged. A series, or chain, of small basins, at 
different elevations, is preferable to a single large re- 
servoir for this fish, These basins should be con- 
nected by a sluice and flood-gate, so that one may be 
readily emptied into another for the mutual conveni- 
ence of cleaning and repairing. Also, the uppermost 
ought to be shallower than those below, and more ex- 
posed to the sun, so as to serve for a nursery and 
breeding pond. Bream live well with perch in a 
warm situation; they are not, however, obtained 
readily in Scotland. Perch ponds should be let off 
and paved with channel stones every four cr five years ; 
many allow them to remain fallow for some months, 
and others sow them with grass and oats, a conceit 
laboriously encouraged by whimsy and theoretical 
writers of bygone days. We are no sticklers for an- 
tiquated and idle absurdities, and believe that many 
fish, for whose benefit they are performed, will thrive 
as well without them, provided you afford sweet, fresh 
water, anda plentiful allowance of food. Perch in some 
preserves have been known, although rarely, to attain 
the weight of three or four pounds, averaging, when 
well fed, from twelve to twenty ounces. 

The pike pond, if for breeding and fattening to 
some extent, ought to be large, covering from eight to 
twenty acres ; its mean depth, six or seven feet. One 
end, however, should be much shallower, and sown 
with bulrushes, or other water-plants. Previous to 
stocking it with this fish, a sub-stock of perch or trout 
should by all means be introduced, otherwise, with- 
out a great supply of such sustenance, pike will not 
only become thin and ill-tasted, but quarrel and devour 
each other. Nay, we would recommend that both of 
these sorts of fish be, if possible, made subservient for 
their use; although, of course, as we shall shortly dis- 
cover, it isin vain to attempt raising a proper propor- 
tion of trout without the aid of a stream, directed 
through the pond. To facilitate, however, a steady sup- 
ply of perch, small tanks should be constructed along- 
side of the leading preserve, with connecting sluices 
and flood-gates, so as to expel, when necessary, a shoal 
of live food. 

Pike for stocking should be caught with a drag-net 
—of one size, and below two pounds weight. Although 
termed solitary fish, they are not so, but swim in small 
companies. No less than sixty-seven have been taken 
at one haul from the river Tay, near Almond mouth. 

When stocking your pond, do not overdo it by put- 
ting in more pike than is absolutely necessary: of 
fish under two pounds weight and above one, eight 


for the acre of water is quite sufficient. When con- 
structing your preserves, include as many natural 
springs as possible: they both help to keep the water 
pure, and supply the bottom with eels, upon which 
reptiles pike fatten prodigiously. 

Next, as to the raising of trout. The error most 
prevalent with regard to this fish is, to suppose that, 
by providing an esteemed sort to breed from—for in. 
stance, of Loch Leven—you thereby secure to your 
table a first-rate stock, without calculating how to 
furnish proper food, and prevent the degeneracy of 
the fish. Very indifferent and badly flavoured trout 
will, it is ascertained, greatly improve when trans- 
ferred into waters where food is plenty; also white. 
fleshed fish, if one may use the expression, will become 
red over certain soils. What, then, is to hinder a 
naturally good trout from losing its flavour and firm- 
ness when imported into a poor artificial water, from 
one that is rich in sustenance, and well gifted with 
shelter ? 

We cannot but point out the inutility of sending 
many miles for a pitcherful of one variety of fish, when 
another, which will probably turn out better, may be 
taken from the very nearest brook. As to the ar- 
rangements to be pursued in the planaing of a good 
trout preserve: Let the primary matter be the choice 
of your ground, in which, should you be exceedingly 
narrowed, and at a loss for good materials, then give 
up altogether the idea of a fish-pond. If, however, 
you can discern the qualities of soil and neighbour. 
hood recommended by us at the outset of this chapter, 
and, besides these, are able to command a small stream 
or brook, then set about and prepare your ground as 
follows :— 

Choose from six to twenty acres, less or more, of 
an oval shape, but indented with small bays. Casta 
long trench through the middle, from head to foot ; 
noticing that you can readily divert along it the 
stream just mentioned, which stream is intended as a 
spawning place, seeing that trout never shed their roe 
in dead water. Let this trench deepen gradually as 
the ground descends ; so that, at the intended foot of 
the pond, it should sink nearly three yards, while the 
upper part thereof is kept shallow. Dig from either 
tide of your trench, keeping it slope and level, until 
within four fathoms of the intended margin of the fish- 
pond. When this is done, turn your attention to 
what is called the dam-head, at the outlet or lowest 
part of the pond. From it, continue your trench for 
a short distance in the form of a paved sluice. Build 
stones, grass-sods, and clay, along the bank on each 
side, if needful, and drive in a few piles to strengthen 
it. Then set a fluod-gate at the outlet, and another 
to serve as accheck in case of accident, three yards 
farther down, where your paved sluice terminates. 
A few cart-loads of coarse channel, not from the sea, 
ought to be emptied over the earthy parts of your 
pond, which otherwise are apt to get covered with 
weeds, or else to encourage eels, the marked enemies 
of troutin all stages. After this is done, let loose 
your stream, and form your preserve, introducing 
trout of about six inches in length, eight or ten to 
every acre. Raise also at the head a small nurser 
of minnows, connecting it by distinct sluices both wi 
the pond and its feeder. These are favourite food of 
trout, and fatten them at a quick rate. 

Some throw a sunken mound across the pond, rising 
to within a yard or so of the water-surface. By the 
assistance of this embankment, the fish are preserved 
from injury, at those times when you require to re- 
pair your preserve; since you thereby are enabled to 
expel only one-half of its contents at a time, keep- 
ing the other occupied during your cleansing opera- 
tions. 

The first, or parent breed, in an artificial fish en- 
closure, generally grows to a great size, and with as- 
tonishing rapidity. As an instance of this, we may 
mention, that, some years ago, several trout, weighing 
each about three or four ounces, were transferred 
from Loch Skene, in Dumfriesshire, to a newly con- 
structed pleasure pond, belonging to Mr Younger of 
Craiglands, near Moffat; and that, in the course of 
eighteen months, they attained, individually, the 
weight of as many pounds; although Loch Skene it. 
self produces no fish above twelve inches in length. 
The present breed from these trout is much inferior 
in size, owing, of course, to the increase of their num. 
bers, and the minuter proportion of food attainable by 
each individual. 

In our opinion, although not generally the practice, 
part of the parent or stock breed ought to be carefully 
preserved, in order to serve as a check upon the too 
plentiful spawnings which are apt to occur, and to de- 
vour, as their great size and appetites will enable them 
to do, the superabundant fry. Nay, in some places 
we would introduce a pike for this purpose, and believe 
him to do more good than harm. 

During strong frosts in winter, the fish in artificial 
ponds are apt to suffer greatly, especially the young 
fry. To prevent this there is no proper remedy. A 
becoming disposition of large stones at the bottom of 
your reservoir, will, nevertheless, serve in part the 
purposes of shelter; although it is very true that the 
greater damage done by severe frosts results from 
the exclusion of air. Wherefore, order holes to be 


made in the ice that the fish may breathe »properly, 
which most certainly they will attempt to do, coming 
up in great numbers to your vents, and by the agita- 
tion they make, sometimes preventing them from ree 
freezing.” 
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LONDON SYSTEMS. 
[From * The Italian Exile,” by Count Pecchio.] 


“Some people are quite thunderstruck at the silence 


which prevails among the inhabitants of London. But 
how could one million four hundred thousand persons 
live together without silence ? The torrent of men, 
women, and children, carts, carriages, and horses, 
from the Strand to the Exchange, is so strong, that 
it is said that in winter there are two degrees of 
Fahrenheit difference between the atmosphere of this 
long liue of street, and that of the West End. I have 
not ascertained the truth of this; but from the many 
avenues there are to the Strand, it is very likely to 
be correct. From Charing Cross to the Royal Ex. 
change is an encyclopedia of the world. An apparent 
anarchy prevails, but without confusion or disorder. 
The rules which the poet Gay lays down in his “ Tri- 
via, or the Art of Walking the Streets of London,” 
for walking with safety along this tract of about three 
miles, appear to me unnecessary. The habit of tra- 
versing this whirlpool renders the passage easy to 
every one, without disputes, without accidents, with- 
out punctilio, as if there were no obstacle whatever. 
I suppose it is the same thing at Pekin. The silence 
then of the passengers is the consequence of the mul- 
tiplicity of business. I do not say it by way of epi- 
gram, but if Naples should ever have a population of 
a million and a half, it would be necessary for even 
‘Neapolitan windpipes to put themselves under some 
restraint! It is only in Spain that silence is the 
companion of idleness. 

In London I have often risen early, in order to be 
present at the spectacle of the resurrection of a million 
and a half of people. This great monster of a capital, 
like an immense giant awaking, shows the first signs 
of life in the extremities. Motion begins at the cir- 
cumference, and, by little and little, goes on getting 
strength, and pushing towards the centre, till at ten 
o’clock commences the full hubbub, which goes on 
continually increasing till four o’clock, the "Change 
hour. It seems as if the population followed the laws 
of the tide until this hour; it now continues flowing 
from the circumference to the Exchange: at half-past 
four, when the Exchange is shut, the ebb begins ; and 
currents of people, coaches, and horses, rush from the 
Exchange to the circumference. 

Among an industrious nation, incessantly occupied, 
panting for riches, man, or physical force, is a valu- 
uble commodity. Man is dear, and it is therefore 
expedient to be very economical of him. It is not as 
in the countries of indolence, where the man and the 
earth alike have little or no value. A Turkish effendi, 
or gentleman, always walks about with a train of use- 
less servants at his heels. In the same manner a 
Polish nobleman, or a grandee of Spain, consumes a 
great quantity of men, who are otherwise unproduc- 
tive. 1 was told that the Duke of Medini Celi has in 
his pay four hundred servants, and that he goes to the 
Prado in a carriage worse than a Parisian fiacre. It 
was the same in England when there was a foreigu 
commerce, and no home manufactures. Not knowing 
in what way to consume their surplus revenues, the 
old English landowner used to maintain a hundred, 
and, in some cases, even a thousand followers. At 
the present day, the greatest houses have not more 
than ten or twelve servants; and, setting aside the 
wealthy, who are always an exception in every nation, 
and taking the greatest number, it cannot be denied 
that in England, and especially in London, there is 
a very great saving, both of time and of servants. 
But low can this be reconciled with the loudly vaunted 
comfort of the English ? Thus: the milk, the bread, 
the butter, the beer, the fish, the meat, the newspaper, 
the letters—all are brought to the house every day, at 
the same hour, without fail, by the shopkeepers and 
the postmen. It is well known that all the street 
doors are kept shut, as is the custom in Florence and 
the other cities of Tuscany. In order that the neigh- 
bourhood should not be disturbed, it has become an 
understood thing for all tradespeople to give a single 
rap on the knocker, or a single pull at the bell, which 
communicates with the underground kitchen, where 
the servants are; while the postman distinguishes his 
visit by precisely two knocks. There is another con- 
ventual sign for visits, which consists in a rapid suc- 
cession of knocks, the more loud and noisy according 
to the real or assumed consequence or fashion of the 
visitor. 

This custom requires punctuality in servants, and 
an unfailing attendance at their posts. The price of 
every thing is fixed, so that there is no room for 
haggling, dispute, or gossip. All this going and coming 
ditcaen and sellers is noiseless. Many bakers ride 
abont London in vehicles so rapid, elastic, and elegant, 
that an Italian dandy would not disdain to appear in 
one of them at the Corso. The butchers may be fre- 
quently met with, conveying the meat to their distant 
customers, mounted on fiery steeds, and dashing along 
at full gallop. A system like this requires inviolable 
order and a scrupulous division of time. For this rea- 
son there are clocks and watches every where—on 
every steeple, and sometimes on all the four sides of a 

steeple ; in the pocket of every one; in the kitchen of 
the lowest journeyman. ‘This is a nation working to 
the stroke of the clock, like an orchestra playing to 
the “ time” of the leader, or a regiment marching to 
the sound of the drum. Nothing can be more inge- 
nious than the varions ways in which the English 
contrive to mark the division of time. In some ma- 


chines, for example, at every certain number of strokes, 
the machine rings a bell to inform the workmen of 
the fact. Tie tread-mill, introduced for a punishment 
aud an employment in the houses of correction, also 
rings a bell every time it makes a certain number of 
revolutions. In the wool-carding manufactory at 
Manchester there is a species of clock to ascertain if 
the watchman, whose duty it is to guard against fire, 
has kept awake all the night. If, every quarter of an 
hour, he omits to pull a rope which hangs from the 
wall outside, the clock within notes down and reveals 
his negligence in the morning. 

One shopman, therefore, in London, supplies the 
place of forty or fifty servants: the shops may be dis- 
tant, and remotely situated, without any inconveni- 
euce. The shopkeepers themselves do not remain 
idle, and, instead of men, in some places lads or chil- 
dren are employed. The newspapers are circulated 
from house to house at a penny an hour; the carrier 
is a boy of ten or twelve years old, active as a sprite, 
exact as time, who brings them and takes them away. 

By this system, the servants remain at home, with 
nothing to divert them from their occupations. The 
servant maids, especially, very seldom go out during 
all the week, until the arrival of Sunday sets them at 
liberty for three or four hours. It follows, also, that 
an English family has no need of keeping any great 
store of provisions in the house; there is in conse- 
quence less occupation of room, and less occasion for 
capital, less care, less waste, less smell, and less wear 
and tear. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE MASON. 
THERE was once upon atime a poor mason, or brick- 
layer, in Granada, who kept all the saints’ days and 
holidays, aud Saint Monday into the bargain, and 
yet, with all his devotion, he grew poorer and poorer, 
and could scarcely earn bread for his numerous family. 
One night he was roused from his first sleep by a 
knocking at his door. He opened it, and beheld be- 
fore him a tall, meagre, cadaverous-looking priest. 
“ Hark ye, honest friend,”’ said the stranger, ‘* I have 
observed that you are a good Christian, and one to 
be trusted ; will you undertake a job this very night?” 

“ With all my heart, Senor Padre, on condition 
that I am paid accordingly.” ‘That you shall be, 
but you must suffer yourself to be blindfolded.” 

To this the mason made no objection; so being 
hoodwinked, he was led by the priest through various 
rough lanes and winding passages until they stopped 
before the portal of a house. The priest then applied 
a key, turned a creaking lock, and opened what 
sounded like a ponderous door. They entered, the 
door was closed and bolted, and the mason was con- 
ducted through an echoing corridor and spacious hall, 
to an interior part of the building. Here the ban- 
dage was removed from his eyes, and he found him- 
self in a patio, or court dimly lighted by a single lamp. 

In the centre was the dry basin of an old Moorish 
fountain, under which the priest requested him to 
form a small vault, bricks and mortar being at hand 
for the purpose. He accordingly worked all night, 
but without finishing the job. Just before daybreak 
the priest put a piece of gold into his hand, and hav- 
ing again blindfolded him, conducted him back to his 
dwelling. 

“ Are you willing,” said he, ‘to return and com- 
plete your work?” “ Gladly, Senor Padre, provided 
I am as well paid.” ‘ Well, then, to-morrow at mid- 
night I will call again.” 

He did so, and the vault was completed. ‘ Now,” 
said the priest, ** you must help me to bring forth the 
bodies that are to be buried in this vault.” 

The poor mason’s hair rose on his head at these 
words ; he followed the priest with trembling steps 
into a retired chamber of the mansion, expecting to 
behold some ghastly spectacle of death, but was re- 
lieved, on perceiving three or four portly jars stand- 
ingin one corner. They were evidently full of money, 
and it was with great labour that he and the priest 
carried them forth and consigned them to their tomb. 
The vault was then closed, the pavement replaced, and 
all traces of the work obliterated. 

The mason was again hoodwinked and led forth by 
a route different from that by which he had come. 
After they had wandered for a long time through a 
perplexed maze of lanes and alleys, they halted. The 
priest then put two pieces of gold into his hand. 
“ Wait here,” said he, “ until you hear the cathedral 
bell toll for matins. If you presume to uncover your 
eyes before that time, evil will befall you.” So say- 
ing, he departed. 

The mason waited faithfully, amusing himself by 
weighing the gold pieces in his hand, and clinking 
them againsteach other. The moment the cathedral 
bell rung its matin peel, he uncovered his eyes, and 
found himself on the banks of the Xenil, from whence 
he made the best of his way home, and revelled with 
his family for a whole fortnight on the profits of his 
two nights’ work, after which he was as poor as ever. 

He continued to work a little and pray a good deal, 
and keep holidays and saints’ days from year to year, 
while his family grew up as gaunt and ragged as a 
crew of gipsies. 

As he was seated one morning at the door of his 
hovel, he was accosted by a rich old curmudgeon who 
was noted for owning many houses and being a grip- 
ing landlord. 

The man of money eyed him for a moment from 


| beneath a pair of shagged eyebrows. “I am told, 
friend, that you are very poor.” “ There is no deny. 
ing the fact, Senor; it speaks for itself.” “I pre. 
sume, then, you will be glad of a job, and will work 
| cheap.” ‘* As cheap, my master, as any mason in 
Granada.” 
“That's what I want. I have an old house fallen 
to decay, that cost me more money than it is worth to 
| keep it in repair, for nobody will live in it; so I must 
| contrive to patch it up and keep it together ut as small 
| expense as possible.” 
he mason was accordingly conducted to a huge 
| deserted house that seemed going to ruin. Passing 
| through several empty halls and chambers, he entered 
an inner court, where his eye was caught by an old 
Moorish fountain. 

He paused for a moment. “It seems,” said he, 
“as if I had been in this place before; but it is like a 
dream. Pray, who occupied this house formerly ?” 

“*A pest upon him!” cried the landlord, “it was 
an old miserly priest, who cared for nobody but him- 
self. He was said to be immensely rich, and, having 
no relations, it was thought he would leave all his 
treasure to the church. He died suddenly, and the 
priests and friars thronged to take possession of his 
wealth ; but nothing could they find but a few ducats 
in a leathern purse. The worse luck has fallen on 
me; for since his death, the old fellow continues to 
occupy my house without paying rent, and there’s no 
taking the law of adead man. The people pretend 
to hear at night the clinking of gold all night long in 
the chamber where the old priest slept, as if he were 
counting over his money, and sometimes a groaning 
and moaning about the court. Whether true or false, 
these stories have brought a bad name on my house, 
and not a tenant will remain in it.” 

** Enough,” said the mason, sturdily—“ Let me live 
in your house rent free until some better tenant pre- 
sents, and I will engage to put it in repair and quiet 
the troubled spirits that disturb it. I am a good 
Christian and a poor man, and am not to be daunted.” 

The offer of the honest mason was gladly accepted ; 
he moved with his family into the house, and fulfilled 
all his engagements. By little and little he restored 
it to its former state. The clinking of gold was no 
longer heard at night in the chamber of the defanct 
priest, but began to be heard by day in the pocket of 
the living mason. In a word, he increased rapidly 
in wealth, to the admiration of all his neighbours, 
and became one of the richest men in Granada. He 
gave large sums to the church, by way, no doubt, of 
satisfying his conscience, and never revealed the secret 
of the wealth until on his deathbed, to his son and 
heir.— Washington Irving. 


Burns often made extempore rhymes the vehicle of 
his sarcasm: having heard a person, of no very ele- 
vated rank, talk loud and Jong of some aristocratic 
festivities in which he had the honour to mingle, 
Burns, when he was called upon for his song, chanted 
some verses, of which one has been preserved :— 

Of lordly acquaintance you boast, 
And the dukes that you dined wi’ yestreen, 
Yet an insect’s an insect at most, 
Though it crawl on the curl of a queen. 
—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

ANECDOTE oF a Doc.—A small pet dog, belonging 
toa gentleman in Fife, lately had six pups, one of 
which died, and was buried in the garden. Soon after, 
another took ill, and seemed likely to die also, when 
the mother carried the miserable creature out to the 
garden, scraped a hole, in which she deposited her 
offspring, and had proceeded to replace the earth, 
when her master entered, and, being attracted by a 
peepy cry, went up to the spot, and found the ailing 
pup nearly buried. There can be no doubt that the 
dog acted upon the principle of imitation. 

Narurat AFFECTION oF A Lamn.—In the year 
1810, a small enclosure in Leith Links, employed for 
keeping a few sheep, was broken into, and a ewe ab- 
stracted, the head of which was left by the depredators 
on the outside of the paling. In the morning, her 
lamb, only two days old, was found by the keeper 
standing over this relic of her parent, as if lamenting 
her fate, aud could only be brought away by force.— 
Edinburgh Annual Register. 

PLovcu and Harrows.—A clergyman in one of 
the agricultural districts of Scotland had busied him. 
self in producing an improved plough, about which he 
was for some time very “ full,” as the Scotch say, and 
accordingly, wherever he was, he was sure to overflow 
in reference to the subject. He afterwards employed 
his busy brain in editing a schvol Horace, of which for 
some time he was also very “full.” Calling one day 
upon a farmer in the neighbourhood, he said, ** Well, 
have you seen my Horace?” “ Na, sir,” quoth the 
agriculturist, “ i haena seen your harrows ; but weel 
I kent your pioo !” 
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